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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


GEORGE PIERCE BAKER AND SIR 
ARTHUR PINERO— THE PRICE 
OF THEATRE TICKETS 


Psemes PIERCE BAKER died on the 
sixth of January, 1935. There are 
few men to whom it is given, after lives 
lived richly, to see as clearly as Mr. 


Baker could see that the seeds they 


planted had taken root, and were chang- & 


ing the social aspect of an entire country. 
When ‘G.P.B.’ began, there was no 
theatre study in any university in the 
country, nothing beyond Shakespeare 
courses in the English Literature de- 
partment. Today there are almost eight 
hundred colleges giving degrees in the 
arts of the theatre or credit toward 
such degrees. There is still no theatre 
at Harvard, where it was Mr. Baker’s 
cherished dream that one should be, but 
from the Harvard 47 Workshop have 
come a long line of our best professional 
playwrights, designers and other theatre 
artists, as well as a great array of teach- 
ers and community leaders. There is a 
University Theatre at Yale to stand as a 
monument to his efforts and his ideals. 
There is a shelf of first-rate theatre 
books that bear his signature. He started 
the National Theatre Conference on its 





Setting for 11 Tabacco, @ ballet per- 
formed in 1650 at the court of Savoy, 
preserved in picture form in the library 
at Turin, and now reproduced in the 
Yale Photograph Collection. 
* 
JACQUES COPEAU, who two years 
ago directed Santa Uliva in the 
‘Musical May’ Festival in Florence, 
will return for this year’s Festival 
to stage a production of Rino Alessi’s 
Savonarola, with music by Mario 
Castelnuovo Tedesco. The dates for 
the celebration are announced to be 
from April 24 to June 4. 
& 

FOUR}PLAYS from the English are 
doing the best business of all the 
Paris attractions, according to Philip 
Carr, Times drama correspondent. 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street in- 
augurated the success, and it has 
been followed by French versions of 
The Constant Nymph, of As You Like 
It (produced by Copeau), and of 
Saint Foan (put on by the Pitoeffs). 
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THE JOOSS BALLET, leaving be- 
hind the Jooss-Leeder School of 
Ballet at its post in Dartington, 
England, will undertake a long tour 
starting in London next October, 
extending through Holland, Bel- 
gium and France, and ending with a 
second visit to America, probably 
coming to New York in December. 
* 
LUIGI PIRANDELLO is at work 
on a volume that he calls Theatre 
Memoirs. It should be of special in- 
terest if he includes the story of the 
response that a mystified world gave 
to his first works in the theatre, 
about which Silvio D’Amico writes 
in this issue. 
* 

THE HEDGEROW THEATRE 
has become imbued with the spirit 
of the road. Having completed a ten- 
week tour of 7500 miles over a radius 
of fifteen states, it will go out again 
briefly March 1 and 2 to present 
The Emperor Fones (with Jasper 
Deeter) and Twelfth Night in the 
auditorium of the Westchester 
County Centre, White Plains. 


* 
LOS ANGELES joins the growing 


list of American cities producing 
opera, with a season under the 
sponsorship of Ralph D. Paonessa, 
formerly of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, scheduled to start, 
on January 26, with Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. 


GLADYS COOPER and Raymond 
Massey, gratified at their success 
as co-producers of Keith Winter’s 
The Shining Hour in London (it was 
seen in New York last season), plan 
to continue their joint managing 
activities both in London and in 
New York. They will not limit 
themselves to plays in which they 
must necessarily take part as actors. 
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way and lived long enough to know, and 
to take pleasure in the fact, that repre- 
sentative community and university 
theatres from coast to coast had, after 
years of discussion, actually banded to- 
gether successfully as a national organi- 
zation ‘to serve cooperatively the best 
interests of the American theatre’. When 
Mr. Baker retired from active work at 
Yale University in 1933, THEATRE ARTS 
dedicated an issue to him (George Pierce 
Baker and the Tributary Theatre, July, 
1933). On this record ‘G.P.B.’ liked to 
stand. Let it be so! 


F George Pierce Baker could look for- 

ward at the end of his life and see the 
beginning of a new theatre age in Amer- 
ica, Sir Arthur Pinero, who died a few 
weeks ago, looked back upon an era 
that was done. It is not more than 
twenty years since Brander Matthews, 
in his own way a prophet in the theatre, 
said that The Thunderbolt was one of the 
few plays for which it was possible to 
predict a life well beyond its genera- 
tion. Perhaps one person in ten today, 
even among those who follow the course 
of the theatre, will remember who wrote 
The Thunderbolt. There is ample evi- 
dence that Pinero’s plays, including the 
best of them — The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, The Thunderbolt, Trelawney of 
the Wells, The Gay Lord Quex, are en- 
tirely outmoded today. But the wheel of 
fashion turns in the theatre as elsewhere, 
and a longer perspective may well bring 
back to favor these favorites of our 
fathers’ days, models of the well-made 
play, with fine acting parts for fine actors. 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


F. yreeed of the more important pro- 
ducers in New York City have 
announced a cut in the price of theatre 
tickets as a factor (the announcement 
says) in a new policy. It might be truer 
to call such a change a factor in a return 
to the policy of sanity under which alone 
a democratic theatre can prosper. There 
are certain lines of trade in manufac- 
tured articles where it is undoubtedly 
more profitable to sell five articles at four 
dollars apiece than it is to sell ten at 
two dollars. But plays need audiences as 
a part of their essential life, and ten 
people are far more than twice as effec- 


tive in audience response as five people abe 


and five empty chairs, though the return 
to the box-office may be the same. More- 
over, every satisfied member of an audi- 
ence is a personal ‘promoter’ for the play 
he has enjoyed, and one of the elements 
involved in such satisfaction is the price 
he pays for enjoyment. When, as was the 
case this fall, you could buy five bushels 
of potatoes for the price of one orchestra 
chair at a musical comedy, your social 
conscience —if it was active — could 
not help rustling about and interfering 
with your pleasure. 

As the price for the better, or the more 
elaborate, motion pictures has risen, 
it has gradually come close to the level 
at which theatre prices were maintained 
profitably for many years. Gradually, 
too, the motion pictures have lost that 
part of the audience that had accepted 
motion pictures only as a substitute for 
a theatre they could no longer afford. 
The theatre has still to win them back 
and that is not an easy task. But when 


J. B. PRIESTLEY, in his position 
as dramatist as well as manager of a 
London theatre, makes certain vivi- 
fying comments pertinent to the 
state of the theatre in a recent article 
in the New York Times. He properly 
finds comfort in his own permanent 
and attractive small theatre where 
he hopes that stability and satis- 
faction may be his, as they can be 
nowhere else, because, as he says, 
the trouble with ‘the ordinary 
theatre is that its managers have 
no settled policy and very few busi- 
nesslike habits; that it is always 
in a muddle, always improvising at 
the last moment after wasting 
months of good time, never settling 
down long enough to the real job. 
When I write a play... I 
want to feel that there is a theatre 
and stage of the right size waiting 
for it, that the right players are there 
ready to interpret it. I do not want 
to feel—as most dramatists are 
compelled to feel —that now the 
play is written the real labor and 
torment are just beginning, that 
months of lunatic negotiating are 
ahead of me.’ 

His words on critics, an echo of 
what has already been said many 
times but so true that continual 
repetition might someday evoke a 
change, are that the critic ‘has to 
spend too much time in the idiotic 
hothouse atmosphere of first nights. 
It is always a marvel to me that 
dramatic critics remain as intelligent 
as they are, for this first-night at- 
mosphere, night after night, week 
after week, month after month, is 
enough to ruin any man’s mind and 
character. It is to see the theatre in 
terms of hysteria . . .’ 

* 
BROADWAY NOTE: The percent- 
age of failure among all plays pro- 
duced from the beginning of the sea- 
son to press time this month is 65.04. 
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AN EXHIBITION of Japanese going to the theatre resumes a normal 


theatrical NO costumes and Bud- 
dhist vestments has been arranged 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
for view from February 18 to April 
15. It will include examples from the 
museum collection, from private 
collections in America, and sixteen 
No robes from Japanese collections. 
* 

GORDON BOTTOMLEY’S poetic 
drama, The Acts of Saint Peter, will 
have its American premiere in the 
chapel of Cornell College, Iowa, dur- 
ing Easter, as one of a series of con- 
temporary productions, this season 
designed to give a bird’s-eye view 
of the world theatre today. Other 
plays in the cycle are by the Quin- 
teros for Spain, Vildrac for France 
and Sternheim for Germany. There 
will be abridged versions of plays 
from China, Japan and India, either 
Fear or Red Rust from Russia and a 
comedy from Italy which will close 
the year’s survey early in June. 


e 
BENAVENTE has contributed a 
new play to the Spanish stage. 
Memorias de un Madrileno, produced 
by the Teatro Lara in Madrid, is 
described as a complete panorama of 
the last fifty years in the artistic, 
political and theatrical lifeof Madrid, 
“seen through Benavente’s most 
individual temperament,’ according 
to the program announcement. 


Such a play, from such a point of 


view, presents a promising prospect. 
& 

THE WAYS of censorship and 

licensing boards are always mysteri- 

ous, but it would take a psycho- 

analyst to discern the reason back 


cost, it may reestablish a normal theatre 
audience. Nothing happier or more hope- 
ful has happened in the world of the 
playhouse in New York than this deci- 
sion to bring down the price of tickets. 


HE NEws that Of Thee I Sing may be 
‘ia in Soviet Russia, if negotia- 
tions by a theatre in Leningrad and one 
in Moscow are successful, conveys the 
idea of a cheering departure from the 
solemnity which has been one of the few 
condemnations that could be made 
against the vigorous world of the Soviet 
Russian theatre. Other rumors as well 
as actual events indicate that this pro- 
duction of an American musical comedy 
is in direct line with what might be 
called a ‘relaxation movement’ on the 
part of the Soviet drama authorities. 
Production of the first musical comedy in 
Soviet theatre history, Under the Circus 
Top, was announced early in the season, 
with the added comment that it was to be 
presented with no other purpose than 
‘to give pleasure to an audience’, Even 
before that, a first step had been taken 
by the films, when Alexandrov, for many 
years Eisenstein’s associate, made Folly 
Boys (or Fazz Comedy), described as a 
hilarious and unpolitical tale of a jazz 
orchestra leader. In company with these 
developments in the theatre, the recent 
acceptance — and rapid popularity — of 


of this move, as reported in the Jazz on the radio and in the hotels of 
London Observer: ‘ The Drunkard; or, Russia would seem to show that the 


The Fallen Saved ... is, to meet 
the special demands of the licensing 
authorities, to be renamed The 
Fallen Saved; or, The Drunkard.’ 
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U.S.S.R. is at last realizing the possibility 
of expressing conviction without exag- 
geration, seriousness without solemnity. 
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LADY MACBETH OF MZENSK 

Shostakovitch’s opera, received with acclaim at its first production in Russia 
last year, is given its American premiere in Cleveland by the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Artur Rodzinski and then goes to New Y ork for a perform- 
ance February 5. Lady Macbeth is the first of a projected cycle of four operas 
by Shostakov heck: who intends to trace the condition of the women of Russia 
through the last century. The libretto is by Price and the composer, and is 
based on a novel written in 1864 by Nikolai Leskov which portrays Russian 
womanhood in the 1840’s. Richard Rychtarik, designer for the Cleveland 
Orchestra’s productions, has done atmospheric settings for Lady Macbeth. 
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Ring Out the Old 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


ECEMBER is one of every year’s most desirable months in New 
York City. The air is crisp, cold and invigorating. More often 
than not there is blue sky over the canyons instead of the gray pall 
that settles down upon them later. New Yorkers who have from two 
to twenty other homes are in New York in anticipation of the holi- 
days, and the city’s brightest shops, restaurants and places of enter- 
tainment open their gates wide to receive them. A visitor who hap- 
pened to come to New York this year for a week’s stay about the 
middle of December might well have gone home to report that the 
city was not only the happy haven of the country’s traders but the 
mecca of the arts, a place where great artists find great rewards. 
Beginning on December 15th, for example, he might have made 
this record: On the afternoon of that day Argentina gave her first 
New York recital in two years, bringing with her the magic music of her 
castanets, half a dozen new dances and the finest and most perfectly 
fashioned of her older programs. Her audience packed Town Hall to 
the doors and made the walls resound with applause for this great 
artist, grown greater. That night the standees moved over to the 
closing performance of the D’Oyly Carte Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 
Company, who were finishing a record-making repertory season in the 
friendliest fashion, with the stage’s traditional fourth wall between 
actor and audience practically removed for the occasion. On Sunday, 
music took over the enthusiasts for Bruno Walter’s Wagner program 
at the Philharmonic. On Monday, Heifetz chose to play the Bach 
‘Chaconne’ on the viola for the special music-lovers’ audience of the 
Beethoven Association. On Tuesday, with Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducting, the Philadelphia Orchestra crowded Carnegie Hall for a 
stirring performance of Bach’s ‘B Minor Mass’. The ‘standing room 
only’ sign went up on the doors of Town Hall almost as soon as the 
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LADY MACBETH OF MZENSK had two productions in the U.S.S.R. last 
year. The Small Opera Theatre (Michailovsky) offered it in Leningrad and 
Nemirovich-Danchenko presented it to the Moscow public. 
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of the story have often been dispensed with to save time. Saving 
time, the method has squandered attention and belief. 

In Romeo and Fuliet, as much as in any of his plays, Shakespeare 
develops his characters out of the happenings of the story. When the 
play begins Juliet is a child. She seems a woman, fully grown, with 
a lifetime of suffering behind her when, only a little later, she follows 
Romeo to death. The feud that divides their families, the chance 
meeting and the hurried marriage, the street brawl that sends Juliet’s 
cousin to the grave at Romeo’s hands and banishes Romeo, the sleep- 
ing potion that Friar Laurence gives, the dread of the tomb, the 
miscarried letter — all of these facts the poetry needs to build a play 
for a poet’s people. 

In this Cornell version every detail of the story is clear. That is its 
first advantage. The responsibility for bringing the play within an 
evening’s theatre hours is put where it belongs, on the pace of the 
playing and the right adjustment of the material surroundings. Jo 
Mielziner’s settings are deft and serviceable as well as full of color, and 
true to the play’s feeling. They make the path for the action easy and 
the scenes flow one into another as smoothly as if the mind were lead- 
ing them. The speech is quickened beyond the usual speed of Shake- 
spearean reading, to the advantage of the lines. Its quicker flow fo- 
cusses the attention and quickens the memory, and over and over 
again a listener finishes, before it is spoken, a line he did not know he 
knew. This is partly, too, because what the reading lacks in ponder- 
ousness it gains in lyric value and strangely enough (except in a few 
notable spots) in precision. Although all of the playing is not in one 
method, the elements are knit closely into a single pattern. Even the 
minor parts —like Reynolds Evans’ Prince of Verona, George 
Macready’s Paris, the Montague and Capulet of John Miltern and 
Moroni Olsen, the Lady Montague and Lady Capulet of Brenda 
Forbes and Irby Marshal, the Tybalt of Orson Welles — have their 
own completion and authority. The players that carry the major 
burden of the action are splendidly measured for their parts. Charles 
Waldron, as Friar Laurence, is a fountain of human understanding and 
of sympathy. Brian Aherne is a noble and dashing Mercutio, so much 
alive, so handsome and vigorous that all the puzzlement of young 
death comes out in his sudden dying. Edith Evans, the record says, 
has played the part of the Nurse before, but not in professional per- 
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Wednesday night recital of Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin was 


announced, and that concert promises to go down into musical history 
for its combination of human charm and beauty of performance. 

Such a week threw down a challenge to the theatre of what is, 
today, generally considered the world’s most vital theatre centre. 
And, for the theatre, an actress picked it up and met the challenge 
proudly — and successfully. 

The lights on the Martin Beck Theatre spelled out a new an- 
nouncement after the D’Oyly Carte Company left. It read: ‘Katharine 
Cornell presents Romeo and Fuliet’, and the visitor who came to the 
theatre that Thursday night might well have wondered (before the 
curtain rose) what people meant who spoke of the horrid sea of faces 
that made up the usual New York first night. Here were the same 
people that you saw applauding Argentina and listening to the Sto- 
kowski concert — people that might be expected to like fine verse and 
fine acting, a normal audience for good theatre, such as the theatre 
seldom sees. 

Before the curtain had been up long, even before Juliet’s entrance, 
it was easy to feel in the audience that eager, warm silence, both satis- 
fied and expectant, that carries so swiftly and surely across footlights 
and lifts up the players in their performance. 

For more than a year New York had been waiting to welcome 
Katharine Cornell back. The country had already seen her in Romeo 
and Fuliet (it was in her repertory on tour last year). But this was a 
new production, a re-studying of the play itself, staged by Guthrie 
McClintic, with new designs by Jo Mielziner, and to a considerable 
extent with a new casting. Basil Rathbone was still playing Romeo as 
he had last year, but Brian Aherne, as Mercutio, was making his 
first appearance in a Shakespeare part, and Edith Evans had come 
across the sea to play the rich part of the Nurse, towards which her 
imagination had long hankered. 

Of all the world’s great love stories there is none more tender than 
Romeo and Fuliet. But tradition has let it come down to us as a star’s 
play, or, at best, a play for two stars. And in a theatre that makes 
haste from big scene to big scene something of the continuity is always 
lost. For years players and actor managers, making their cuts in 
Shakespeare’s lines to suit their persons, have skimped the transitions 
needed to keep the line of the story clear. The events that are the pulse 
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formance. She makes of this kind, shrewd, loving old friend to Juliet 
one of the theatre’s rare portraits, a character wholly created out of 
an actor’s gifts and yet made wholly from the stuff the poet gave her. 
There is the same onslaught in her humor as in her person, the same 
melody in her speech as in her gait. 

Romeo is a difficult part and Basil Rathbone does it the honor to 
recognize the difficulties and to change the habit and style of his 
playing to suit the necessities. He is not the ideal player for Shake- 
speare’s romantic hero, but he plays the part freely, graciously, without 
weakness or hysteria. Sometimes the low tone which is one of the 
marked virtues of his conception dulls the edge of the character and 
often it leads him astray in his speech, losing the lines for the audi- 
ence altogether. But he makes a fine presence and is always a good 
foil for the other players. 

And so to Juliet. It is good for once to speak without reservation 
and to say quite simply that Katharine Cornell in her performance has 
wiped out the memory of other Juliets. Where, in the rich maturity 
of her experience, she kept the mystery of a youth so loving and so 
lovely there is no knowing. But here she is, a beautiful and noble girl, 
not quite fourteen, suddenly one of a pair of star-crossed lovers. 

My only love sprung from my only hate! 

Too early seen unknown, and known too late! 

Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I must love a loathed enemy. 
Little by little, through the play, as she pours out the glowing lines 
without missing the color or the quality of a single phrase, she seems 
to build up out of the poet’s words the burden of a new life, a too great 
love and joy and a far too mighty sorrow. She gives back to every 
scene the whole of what is in it, the full romance with Romeo, the full 
jest with the nurse, the questioning and the faith with Friar Laurence, 
the bewilderment and aloneness of the phial scene and the final peace 
and acceptance in the tomb. Of the whole performance there is no 
more to say than that it is the East and Juliet is the sun! 


Maxwell Anderson’s Valley Forge is presented by the Theatre 
Guild, with Philip Merivale in the role of George Washington, a part 
well-suited to his fine style. The moment chosen for the action — the 
cruel winter that so nearly made an end of America’s fight for freedom 
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— gives to playwright and player an opportunity to portray Washing- 
ton at his noblest and bravest, with the bitter world for background. 
There is something eminently satisfying in this recreation of a national 
hero in an heroic mold, a method much out of fashion in literary and 
dramatic biography. 

It is easy enough, by the slightest over-stress on faults and errors, 
to mar the grandeur that separates a great man from his fellows in the 
world’s memory, and to say of the lesser picture ‘This is the truth.’ 
But with men like Washington the greatness within them is their es- 
sential and immortal truth, and the littleness is the fiction, whether of 
history or legend. It is, generally speaking, envious men of small minds 
that aim to change the emphasis; it is the poets like Maxwell Anderson 
who remake great figures on their great scale to bolster our courage in 
an age impoverished of leadership. 

Valley Forge is a fine play, well worth an evening in the theatre. 
But it is strangely uneven, both in the writing and in the production, 
and even with careful attention it is difficult to say of a given char- 


"acter, or situation, just where the fault lies. The movement of the 


crowds, on whose unified playing many of the scenes depend, is both 
tame and muddy, partly through a limitation in direction and partly 
by a fault of the settings whose doors seem always to be too small and 
in the wrong places. The romantic element introduced in the character 
of Mary Philipse, played by Margalo Gillmore, is peculiarly out of the 
key of the rest, either because it is written too sentimentally or be- 
cause it is played too realistically. Anderson has given fine words to 
the soldier-poets in rags and tatters, the remnants of the American 
army, who are Washington’s companions and upholders in this last 
stand, but you seldom feel the lift of the writing in their acting. Some 
of the individual players are good — George Coulouris, playing Lieu- 
tenant Cutting, Stanley Ridges, playing Lieut. Col. Lucifer Tench, 
and a young player, Edward Trevor, playing the Marquis de La- 
fayette. As a whole, however, the performance lacks the security 
needed to give the unfinished ending of the play a finished cutting 
edge. Perhaps, too, the audience should carry a share of the blame. An 
historical drama is seldom really vigorous in performance unless it 
meets an audience reaction sympathetic to the event and characters. 
The Woman in the Row Behind said of Valley Forge ‘I think this is the 
dullest situation I have ever heard of a dramatist choosing!’ And a 
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man coming down the aisle between the acts — a man whose father 
had himself run away to serve his country at war — said scornfully 
‘I do not like this —I am not interested in the material.’ It is a 
fact too generally accepted to need repetition that no play comes to 
life without an audience. What can Maxwell Anderson and Philip 
Merivale and the Theatre Guild hope to do against a human wall like 
this? 

The play that followed Valley Forge as the third of the Theatre 
Guild’s seventeenth subscription season was of quite another quality. 
It was S. N. Behrman’s Rain From Heaven, featuring Jane Cowl and 
John Halliday. It was directed by Philip Moeller, with the skill he 
shows in keeping stage conversation going briskly and stage people 
moving pleasantly about. Rain From Heaven might easily have been 
called Conversation Piece. It portrayed a scene in an English country 
house presided over by Lady Violet Wyngate, one of those broad- 
minded, generous-spirited, attractive English women, with a will 
equal to any emergency, who are as familiar to the stage as they are 
to real life and whom Jane Cowl realized graciously. In Lady Wyn- 
gate’s home have been gathered, more or less by accident, a dozen 
refugees of different nations — refugees from life and art and politics. 
Among them is a distinguished German music critic, whose blood 
lacks by some small fraction the sacred Aryan completion. His prob- 
lem of adjustment to expatriation is chiefly to the fore in the two hours 
of well-written stage discussion, on half a dozen contemporary prob- 
lems, which keeps an audience attentive and gets nowhere dramati- 
cally or intellectually. 

Whether a play like Rain From Heaven should be obliged to ‘get 
anywhere’, if that is outside the playwright’s intention, is a question 
open to discussion, together with this one which is posed by a young 
person home from college for the holidays: ‘What does it mean when 
one good critic says of a play that it is good theatre and another that 
it is a poor play?’ To this latter question there are two possible an- 
swers. Sometimes it means that the play in question has, by the artifice 
in its handling (that which makes it theatre and not reporting), 
pleased, or convinced, one critic and not the other. Sometimes it 
means only that the first critic has tried to be kind and, in order not to 
place his emphasis on elements that are poorly handled, has stressed 
what he liked about the production, leaving you to assume (if you read 
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LESLIE HOWARD IN THE PETRIFIED FOREST finds love and death 
as an impoverished writer hitch-hiking his way across the American conti- 
nent. The play is Robert E. Sherwood’s newest contribution to the Broadway 
scene and marks the first appearance on the New York stage of the ac- 
complished Mr. Howard since The Animal Kingdom in 1932. 
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SAILORS OF CATTARO 


Mordecai Gorelik’s setting makes an exciting background for a stirring en- 
actment of mutiny. Friedrich Wolf’s story of the revolt of the Austrian 
sailors in the Bay of Cattaro in 1918 has been translated into English by 
Keene Wallis for production by the Theatre Union. Tom Powers as Franz 
Rasch, leader of the mutineers, telephones orders to neighboring ships while 
his fellow-sailors guard the subdued officers. 
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him carefully enough) that the rest may not have risen to the same 
quality. 

So, for example, it would be quite true to say of Gold Eagle Guy, 
Melvin Levy’s play of early San Francisco, presented by The Group 
Theatre, that the play’s material and Edward Bromberg’s acting 
(as well as that of Russell Collins, Bob Lewis and one or two of the 
other players in the large cast) were good theatre, and then to add 
quite simply that if ever there was a ‘ham’ play, in the very flesh, here 
it is. If you put Gold Eagle Guy into an old-fashioned setting and played 
it beside Under the Gaslight or The Drunkard, there would be little to 
distinguish the new from the old. And that is too bad, for there is 
material in Gold Eagle Guy —both character and situation —as 
melodramatic as there is in these old favorites, and melodrama is a 
good, sound, practical, invigorating theatre form, and not to be 
scorned. But styles in melodrama change and last year’s fashion is as 
much outmoded as last year’s hat. The obvious sincerity and hard 
work which the actors of The Group had put into the performance 
turned to their own disadvantage when the play turned false under them. 

Of Accent on Youth it is also possible to say ‘This is good theatre’, 
but wholeheartedly, and with no arriére pensée whatever. Every detail 
of this delightful comedy, as it stands on the stage, has exactly the 
right distance from reality. It is a comedy about a playwright past 
fifty, who writes a play about a love affair between a man past fifty 
and a young girl, and who then promptly falls headlong into just such 
a love affair with his young secretary. The situation has a hundred 
universal emotional values that are real enough and everyday enough, 
but the comedy takes them all calmly off their work-a-day feet and 
keeps them steadily, but ever so slightly, in the air of the theatre. The 
quality both of the writing and of the playing can best be characterized 
as suave. What Samson Raphaelson (distinctly at his best here) sets 
for Nicholas Hannen to do as Steven Gaye, Nicholas Hannen does, 
with an even charm. It is not a very severe task, to be sure. Because 
Mr. Hannen plays Steven Gaye so delightfully you cannot fairly 
assume that he could play Romeo or George Washington, but you 
know he is an actor and not a photographer or a puppet, and you thank 
fortune for that grace. Ernest Lawford and Ernest Cossart play beside 
him, Lawford the epitome of elderly actors, Cossart, the final word to 
be said about theatre butlers. Constance Cummings plays opposite 
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Nicholas Hannen, matching his spirit evenly and witha grace, lightness 
and comedy style of her own, giving a pleasure to every moment of 
this bright, frivolous and enjoyable performance. 

Two of the plays presented this month might have changed pro- 
ducing hands with distinct advantage to both. One of them, Mother 
Lode, has already gone, after only a few performances, although it held 
within its pages the kernel of a powerful social drama. It was a ro- 
mance of pioneer life and character in early San Francisco, written, in 
collaboration, by Dan Totheroh (who wrote Wild Birds and Distant 
Drums) and George O’Neil (who wrote American Dream), and starring 
Melvyn Douglas and Helen Gahagan — sound players and good in 
their parts. The other, Sailors of Cattaro, translated by Keene Wallis 
from the German of Friedrich Wolf, and presented by the Theatre 
Union, carries on as much by virtue of its progressive social philosophy 
and sympathetic audience as by its own strength in writing or in 
presentation. 

Sailors of Cattaro is an account of a mutiny in the last year of the 
World War on board a battleship in the Austrian fleet. The sailors, 
sick of warring against their fellows in other nations, sick of tyranny, 
great and petty, made ill by poor food, tormented by idleness and 
loneliness for home, join secret forces with six thousand other dis- 
contented sailors on other ships lying in the same bay. They mutiny 
successfully against their officers, whom they place under arrest in 
their cabins, put the ship in command of a sailors’ council and run up 
the red flag. But the sailors’ council is of divided opinion on every 
point of discipline and of action. The men, for all their years of labor 
at sea, do not know how to run a ship out of a harbor trap into free 
waters, or how to lead other men into action, or how to protect a ship 
from cannon shot. Evidently the men on the other ships do not know 
either, for, one by one, the red flags are hauled down. Finally the St. 
George, too, hauls down the flag. Four leaders in the rebellion are 
marched off to be shot for treason. The mutiny is over; the play is 
over. The sailors and the playwright have failed nobly, in the great ° 
cause of peace on earth. 

A play of such marked contrast between ideals and achievement, 
where strong purpose triumphs only to go down to defeat before 
lack of technical training for the struggle, needs first-class ensemble 
playing and direction to put its meaning over, and that it lacks in the 
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ROMEO AND JULIET is a series of lovely scenes played before adroit 
Mielziner settings by skilled actors. Katharine Cornell captures the true 
essence of ingenuous, impatient youth as she strives to beguile news from the 
lovably tantalizing Nurse. Edith Evans’ portrait of that shrewd old creature 
makes understandable the actress’ long-felt desire to play the role. Brian 
Aherne is in all ways Mercutio, ardent, volatile, roistering in life, puzzled in 
the end at his quick dying. 
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Theatre Union performance. Stevedore, acted under the same auspices 
last year, appealed quickly and deeply to individual humansympathy, 
and could carry along with a fair presentation and a good rhythm. 
But Sailors of Cattaro needs sharp delineation and tight acting, the 
sort of ordered clarity in every situation that Mordecai Gorelik has 
given to his active and creative setting. It is not a play about soft 
men who fail in a great but happy dream (as the Theatre Union 
plays it) but of strong men trapped by inexperience and lack of op- 
portunity. The level that Tom Powers, as Franz Rasch, leader of the 
sailor’s council, sets for the men is too low in power. Hard, highly 
disciplined actors, tyrannically directed, might have made Sailors of 
Cattaro a deeply moving drama instead of a thought-provoking docu- 
ment. 

Mother Lode, on the other hand, needed, to give it any power or 
purpose or reality, a sense of social tragedy far more keenly felt 
beneath the surface of the play. Carey Ried, the play’s protagonist, is 
a miner with a vision. He sees a great city growing beside the Pacific 
where the town of San Francisco has begun a meagre life. He dreams 
of making it lofty, beautiful, rich, powerful, and of being himself a 
leader in its greatness, beauty and power. Like so many other pioneers, 
he does not count the toll that material progress takes in human life 
and suffering nor the spiritual toll in suspicion, and envy, and greed. 
He sees one light only and follows it, happily making the fortunes of 
other men and carelessly wrecking them for the greater glory of the 
city and of Carey Ried. He is a poet’s character, worthy of Dan Toth- 
eroh and of George O’Neil. And so is his wife, the singing girl that he 
marries in the miner’s camp because she loves the West and its high 
mountains better than the hope of singing for millionaires and presi- 
dents. But they are characters of bitter social portent, too, the kind 
that have opened the gates everywhere to the material ruin that has 
come upon the world. Carey Ried is the capitalist system in all its 
glory and in all its sin. The Worker’s Theatre or the Theatre Union, 
badly in need of scripts, should have taken over this one, wiped out its 
sentimentality, clarified its underlying theory, rectified the character 
emphasis, and made a powerful modern play of Mother Lode, instead of 
a sentimental rhapsody. 

Add to this record the first act of what one is tempted to call Ina 
Claire’s Ode to Liberty. Actually the play is an adaptation by Sidney 
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Howard of Michel Duran’s Liberté Provisoire, with Walter Slezak 
playing a fantastic communist opposite Ina Claire’s fantastic bour- 
geoise lady. The second act and the third give Miss Claire and Mr. 
Slezak the opportunity to repeat some of the amusing effects created 
in the first act, and add for the lady the opportunity to wear a whole 
wardrobe of fashionable and enviable gowns. But they add nothing to 
the breathless whirl of complications on which the first curtain falls. 


Other New Plays 

AN EARLY ENTRY of the month, whose homely humors and excitements 
keep it still on the boards, is Post Road, by Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
temporary deserter of the short story, and Norma Mitchell. Two con- 
trasting approaches in the writing —a comic first act and a melo- 
dramatic second act — are smoothed over by H. C. Potter’s knowing 
direction and by the playing, in particular that of Lucile Watson, 
Percy Kilbride and Mary Sargent. Kilbride’s meek, henpecked voice, 
surpassed in timidity only by the inimitable Victor Moore’s, is a fine 
balance for the crackling tongue and incisive manner of Miss Watson, 
who, as her custom is, transcends her type. 

There have also come to town a large, expensive revue, Thumbs 
Up!, notable chiefly for the dancing of Paul Draper, and a large, ex- 
pensive operetta, Music Hath Charms, notable only for the dancing of 
Paul Haakon. Thumbs Up!, a well-ordered, occasionally rousing piece 
of conventionality, has, it is true, one or two other commendable 
items, but it is most importantly Draper. His concise style, his ability 
to make his taps strike out extraordinary rhythms, above all the body 
control that gives his muscles full play in dancing and complete repose 
when static (seen best in an otherwise trivial item entitled ‘Rehearsal 
Hall’), demonstrate that he should, if he wishes, go beyond the 
estimable but hardly important form of the dance that is called tap- 
ping. Music Hath Charms has a routine Friml score, an atrocious book, 
pleasant singing by Robert Halliday and Natalie Hall, and elaborate 
scenery and costumes. It adds up to very little. 
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AN a time within the memory of most playgoers, a new Hamlet was a 
new Prince of Denmark and nothing more. The play was static, 
it was taken for granted; everything that could be said about it had 
been said long ago. Admittedly the best of written plays, it stood un- 
challenged as object of veneration and subject of art. Only the actor 
approaching it was dynamic, and so far from being taken for granted 
he had to earn his right to comparison with the others of living mem- 
ory, Irving, Forbes-Robertson, Barrymore —even perhaps with 
Hamlets of earlier tradition. When this ceremonial of introduction and 
criticism was once concluded, the practical result proved to be that 
audiences for the play were large enough to fill the theatre for three 
weeks and to half-fill it for three weeks more; after which it lost money 
as fast as any modern failure. 

John Gielgud, who is our new Hamlet, went through the mill of 
comparison when his distinguished performance was first seer: at the 
Old Vic some years ago. Those of us who liked it said so with enthu- 
siasm, and perhaps the praise it received encouraged the very rash 
enterprise (at that time) of presenting the whole of the Old Vic produc- 
tion to the West End of London, when the public stayed away in even 
more than the customary thousands. This Gielgud Hamlet had great 
qualities besides a strong appeal to ear and mind. Played in a popular 
theatre, it seemed to establish fresh points of contact with the play. 
I remember noting that just so might a talented apprentice have 
played Hamlet on Bankside, interpreting poetry in terms of common 
understanding and again common understanding in terms of poetry. 

Not that there was then, or is now, anything of the demagogue 
about the youthful Gielgud. His most satisfying gesture in the han- 
dling of the part is a withdrawal into that princely solitude which is no’ 
solitude at all — being a thing of rare but universal experience. And 
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speaking always to himself as Hamlet must, whether in soliloquy or 
otherwise, he so beautifully conveys the conversation of mind with 
mind that the most familiar line comes with an element of surprise, 
fresh-wrought although inevitable. Why, we ask ourselves, should not 
the man of to-day speak so to himself and to others —in verse and 
prose, in these strange images of theatre speech that are yet a hundred 
times more natural than the words of common use? If there was noth- 
ing archaic to Shakespeare in the subject of the Prince of Denmark — 
which must surely be admitted — why should to-day’s man, agonizing 
in drama for whatever cause, employ or seek to employ an utterance 
other than this we call poetic? Why indeed should poetry on the stage 
be an archaism at all? What has it to do with old times, whether Celtic 
or Italian or Greek? Should it not be made the inevitable language of 
our own dynamic world? In short, must Hamlet always remain the 
most modern of plays, because in it modern thought is given the swift- 
est, deepest expression? 


A Hamlet that succeeds in provoking such questions must be a good 
one. I could wish that Gielgud, directing his own performance so well, 
had not set himself the task of directing the whole play; for that dou- 
ble burden is too much. Also it by no means follows that this finer 
Hamlet can communicate his fineness. On the contrary, the process of 
directing the play has left him consciously or unconsciously too aloof. 
Some of the lesser characters (needless to name them here) are played 
less well than usual. The Danish Renaissance décor, fantastic but based 
on a clear conception of the play’s history, makes an admirable change 
from the Gothic; this and the costumes are the work of ‘Motley’. The 
movement is less satisfactory, the Players’ scene is perversely grouped 
without any reward in effectiveness, and the final scene appears bent 
on logical sequence rather than that sense of exaltation that alone can 
bear it up like the body of the Prince himself. But let us come back to 
the essential point. This Hamlet is important because the play is no 
longer classic or remote, and it crowds a theatre for the same reason. 
Dry bones in the text have stirred and come to life. While the Russians 
reconstruct the drama in cultural-historical-marxistical terms, and 
the Nazis frown upon Hamlet’s indecision and declare their pref- 
erence for Shakespeare’s Histories rather than the Tragedies, a fresh 
young audience that knew not Irving or Forbes-Robertson is respond- 
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‘If I see a better performance of the play than this before I die, it will be a 
miracle’, says Charles Morgan; Ashley Dukes makes his own appreciative 
comment on John Gielgud’s production of Hamlet in London. It is mentioned 
for New York presentation later this season. The actor-director-producer is 
seen here with George Howe, who plays Polonius. 
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‘THE PASS IS MADE OF CLOTH; it will be damaged if you don’t take 
care. You are a very wise and generous young lady, why be angry with an 
old fool like me!’ The Warden of the Third Pass stops the assault of the 
Princess of the Western Regions (on horseback, since she carries a whip) in 
Lady Precious Stream, S. 1. Hsiung’s English version of the classical Chinese 
play, produced in London at Nancy Price’s Little Theatre. 














THE ENGLISH SCENE 


ing in an English theatre to harmonies of words and action that belong 
to its own spirit and its own time. 


For a long while it has been a commonplace to say that England 
might have a poetic drama, were it not for Shakespeare. A hard, 
clever saying, and half-true. Nowhere except in this land of great 
dramatic poetry is there so widespread a conviction that such poetry 
is a thing of long ago. From Ireland to China dramatic poetry is now 
being written. In France the modern playwright of the Comédie 
Frangaise describes his drama as written en vers or en prose, without 
the feeling that stage poetry necessarily died with Corneille, Racine or 
Moliére. But with its huge libraries of dramatic literature, our own 
classical tradition weighs more heavily. If a verse-play as good as 
Hamlet were written to-day, it would not be performed by the Old Vic 
or Sadler’s Wells. Perhaps it would not even be performed by a Na- 
tional Theatre. A Sunday society with some special interest in verse- 
drama might succeed in bringing it for a single evening upon the stage. 
It would then be considered as the distinguished adventure of an 
individual person called a poet, and not as a natural, simple or uni- 
versal way of writing for the stage. When the dramatic reviewers had 
finished registering their polite surprise in some instances, and to do 
them justice their unbounded admiration in others, the piece would be 
printed by a good publisher and close upon five hundred copies would 
be sold. But the work would remain something outside our theatre, an 
experiment or a paradox. 

That is the state of things which has to be altered, if poetic drama 
is to have any chances at all. The individual critic may say it can only 
be altered by the appearance of the individual dramatic poet, who will 
have to prove his worth and force his individual way upon the stage. 
But this view takes little account of the practical processes which have 
become theatre history. A Marlowe may have created or perfected the 
splendid instrument of blank verse for the stage play, but when the in- 
strument was there it was nobly used by scores of men who could never 
have perfected it as instrument, much less discovered it, for them- 
selves. Only when the entire theatre was using it as a natural medium, 
were these men inspired to employ it freely. And what is needed to-day 
seems most of all to be a change of attitude of the theatre towards the 
verse-play, manifesting itself in not only tolerance but welcome of 
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new forms. This ought to represent the advance-guard of the move- 
ment away from theatre realism, as manifested on the present stage of 
the ‘living talkie’. 

I write at the end of a year which has seen some significant begin- 
nings in this direction. W. H. Auden’s The Dance of Death (Group 
Theatre) and T. S. Eliot’s The Rock (Sadler’s Wells) must be consid- 
ered as primitives of a new school. It would be impertinent to suggest 
that either writer needs to study what is commonly called stage hs 
| technique, but their actors and directors clearly have to study it for 
them, and the material they offer is uncertain as well as difficult. 
Sweeney Agonistes by Eliot is to follow them this month. When in a few 
years’ time the new school is in full productivity, the primitives will be 
played again with better chances in performance as well as apprecia- 
tion. For the present nearly everything in the technique of presenta- 
tion is against them — which means everything from the first archi- 
tecture of the playhouse to the last actor’s gesture. But with good will 
many of these handicaps are to be overcome, and we should look to 
the new verse-drama as one of the chief impulses toward the new 
theatre in presentational style. 


A revival of Dryden’s Aureng-zebe (Westminster Theatre, per- 
formances given by the English Verse-Speaking Association), which 
itself made some stir, led afterwards to the appearance of a very curi- 
ous work, The Two Kingdoms, by Evan John, who had been strangely 
moved to write a verse-drama of the conflict of Christianity and pagan 
aristocracy in old Japan, but still more strangely moved to give his 
dialogue the form of eighteenth-century rhyming couplets. The in- 
dividual lines were lucid, sometimes profound, generally too facile; the 
action was prodigiously obscure, but certain scenes had a most moving 
dignity. Something in the inarticulate strength of this play recalled 
The Moon in the Yellow River, first produced in England at this year’s 
Malvern Festival, then done at the Westminster for a short season, 
and now revived at the Haymarket. But Denis Johnston’s play, being 
couched in prose and touching on events that seem nearer, has made k 
itself understood to a larger audience — and its bearing on the poetic | 
drama is more educative than direct. When people have seen more 
plays of this character, they will be readier for what the poets bring. 
Much the same I think is true of Lady Precious Stream, adapted by 
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S. I. Hsiung from one of those traditional and interminable dramas 
which are played in the Chinese theatres of San Francisco as well as 
Tientsin, to the accompaniment of cacophonous music on the stage 
and tea-drinking and orange-eating in the auditorium. It has been 
well condensed for presentation to the more decorous audience of the 
Little Theatre (directed by Nancy Price). The stage musicians are 
banished from the stage or replaced by mechanization; the two prop- 
erty men sit unobtrusively on benches toward the wings, handing out 
here a sword and there a trinket to the players as they take their cue 
and enter. The scenery is reduced to the few conventional pairs of 
steps, chairs, tables and hangings of the Chinese stage. The costumes 
and make-up are less elaborate than those which the Eastern theatre 
generally requires, but the company have an instinctive respect for the 
play which mostly prevents them from therefore parodying it by 
“being themselves’. The result is that Lady Precious Stream is a better 
and sincerer piece of chinoiserie than its predecessor of some years ago, 
Benrimo’s The Yellow Facket. But it is not directed with as much 
slickness, and the task set the players is so formidable that nothing 
but the most precise direction is of any use. The poetic quality of the 
play is more inherent than explicit in words, but the young Chinese 
writer’s English colloquial style serves well enough. What is really im- 
portant in the production is its proof that an audience can be held for a 
whole evening by a company of actors with scenic aids that are purely 
symbolic. Here is an experiment that succeeds. 


An experiment that fails (whatever may be its commercial result) 
is Mary Read at His Majesty’s, in which James Bridie and Claud 
Gurney set themselves to narrate the adventures of an old-English 
tomboy turned soldier and pirate. This is done with an air of historical 
authenticity that doesn’t matter, and with copious dialogue of the 
stap-me-vitals and rot-me-guts order, which used to be called Wardour 
Street dialogue in the days when that thoroughfare was occupied by 
mock-antique shops instead of the film company offices of to-day. Alas, 
it is still Wardour Street stuff, for London Film Productions present 
the play as part of a general policy of showing screen material on the 
stage, prior to showing stage material on the screen. Korda is a clever 
director, but this entire notion is one of his mistakes. Mary Read 
could be a much better play, and even a much better vehicle for Flora 
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Robson, if no idea of ever screening it had entered the mind of man. 

Of course the actress is good — but she can be magnificent. She blusters 

and swaggers her way through — but do the authors and directors 

know that she is at her greatest when she is allowed to stand quietly 

and look into herself? And have they taken pains to give her one such 
opportunity? They have not. In fact with the best intentions, an epic 

disaster has been prepared. Useful, however, if it serves as warning to 

stage and screen to let each other alone. Meantime Hamlet plays to x 
full houses, to point the moral once again. 





An Actor to Apollo 
PHYLLIS PRESTON 


Will you breathe on me, O God? 

If I can discipline this mind 

Into the groove you carve, and I so ardently choose, 

And the more difficult thing, if I can give this body all that it 
needs, and never a bite nor a drink nor a breath nor an 
hour of sleep over, 

And make it a tight-strung unbreakable lyre for the fingers of 
perception to play on, 

Every nerve responsive and quiet, every muscle relaxed and 

tensing immediately, 

As a wild animal’s do, to every demand put upon it — 

And if I can show you a mind controlled, that it may go freer, 

Toward nothing that is not alive — 

My thoughts hinged like a book, one side of the leaf sweet and 
one bitter, and the two sides making the whole — 


If I can keep out all that is weak, and all that is cruel, 
(No, it is not possible). If I can keep out all that is weak, 
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And all that I can that is cruel — 
If I can show you an unleashed spirit with a lean mind like a 
peeled stick in a sentient body, 
Will you breathe on me, O God? 


Will you breathe on me, O God? 

As the wind sweeps the harp, as the sun quickens the seed, so 
the fingers of your inspiration 

Can wake some chords harmonious and strong. 


Must I play my lyre myself? Guide then 
my heart’s hands, 
Which are too stiff with clenching, and too 
soft with ease, 
Point its blunt spreading fingers, to pluck 
The slimmest note of feeling without tearing; 
Quicken the slow-moving knuckles, 


That will not flex, and loose its wrists 
To noble rhythm. 


Will you breathe on me, O God? 
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Nobel Prize Winner 
SILVIO D’AMICO 


I is not unnatural that the Nobel Prize for Literature should come 

to consecrate the fame of Pirandello now that he is nearer seventy 
than sixty years of age. The Nobel Prize rarely constitutes a discovery 
or even a recognition; it is most often a crowning reward. Much more 
remarkable was Pirandello’s earlier career in his own country, where 
(although a most precocious writer who at twenty had already had 
his first poems and stories published) he was known to the critics and 
the average public for more than thirty years merely as a good novelist 
and short story writer, and to no one, in all that time, as an author 
of truly singular originality. 

When he was almost fifty years of age, he entered the field of the 
theatre — with those early plays which, although they did not 
actually provoke a scandal at first, did disturb the comfortable 
security of easy-going critics and of the public, always reluctant to 
be compelled to think. There were the first signs of awakening curi- 
osity and some one suddenly sounded the alarm, crying “Here is a 
great new writer.’ Only after the bizarre argumentativeness of Right 
You Are (if you think you are) and after the stir caused by Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author (the first performance of which, in Rome, 
wound up in an uproar throughout the audience) were the foremost 
Italian critics finally converted to Pirandello. We say ‘converted’ in 
the literal sense of the word, for those who acclaimed him and became 
the official expounders and interpreters of his art were the very ones 
who first berated him most ferociously. After this late success in the 
theatrical field, first in Italy, then in Europe and in America, it was 
‘discovered’ that his narrative works, also, which had been in print 
for twenty-five years, were the creation of perhaps the greatest 
Italian novelist since Boccaccio. His novels and his short stories 
began to be translated as profusely as his dramas. 
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Why was there such a lamentable delay in recognizing this writer? 
Probably because he appeared on the literary horizon a quarter of a 
century ahead of his time. 


Pirandello is in reality a tragic dramatist, although he was charged 
for many years in Italy, as elsewhere, with being a sophist and a 
‘cerebral’. Born in Sicily, the southernmost region of Mediterranean 
Italy, and in his earliest youth educated in philosophical studies in the 
German University of Bonn, Pirandello has, from his very first writ- 
ings, expressed a bitter, desolate conception of life. ‘Life’, he once 
declared (1910), ‘is a very sad buffoonery, because, without any possi- 
bility of knowing or learning why or from what source, we bear within 
us the need to deceive ourselves continually with the spontaneous 
creation of a reality (a different reality for each one of us, and never 
the same reality for all) which, from time to time, reveals itself to be 
vain and illusory. He who once understands the joke does not succeed 
in fooling himself any longer; but he who cannot fool himself any 
longer can no longer find zest nor pleasure in life. . . . My art is full 
of compassion for all those who trick themselves, but this compassion 
cannot help being followed by the ferocious derision of a destiny that 
condemns man to illusion.’ 

The singularity of this conception, which stems from the typically 
modern philosophical problem of consciousness, was not even sus- 
pected during the period of sleek peace which reigned in Europe at the 
beginning of our century. Pirandellian pessimism was treated on a par 
with that of the many ‘naturalists’ who cropped up throughout 
Europe at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth centuries. In the humble and petit-bourgeois forms of the 
Pirandellian novel, no one seemed to suspect that there might be a 
content of despair very different in character from that habitual to the 
so-called naturalists like Zola or the Théatre-Libre. 

It was the dreadful post-war atmosphere that finally and suddenly 
revealed the ideological significance and consequently the human 
value of Pirandello’s work. After the insidious malignity that had 
drained humanity’s life-blood, man, vanquished, and the Poet, van- 
quished through him, seemed definitely to lose not only the zest for 
life but every justification or explanation of it, and became horrified at 
their own destiny. The ‘real’ is no longer set up before God; the pho- 
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tographic ‘slice of life’ is no longer all-important; true and false, 
right and wrong, no longer exist; nothing objective, fixed, immutable, 
exists, much less anything eternal; there is no reason for this life of 
ours, not even in life itself; there exists no law above life and not even 
within life; there is no actual reality outside of ourselves, and not 
even within ourselves; we are not what we believe ourselves to be, but 
only what, from time to time, we make ourselves into, or what we 
seem to be to this, that or the other one (One, No One, and a Hundred 
Thousand). Life, in short, is nothing but a deadly farce, in which we 
recite, more or less unconsciously, the most varied roles — poor 
marionettes in the hands of a blind destiny. 

We have said One, No One, and a Hundred Thousand: This is the 
title of Pirandello’s latest novel. But it is through the theatre more 
than through fiction that Pirandello riveted the attention and the 
interest of the great public to that terrifying play of mirrors that dis- 
sipates life and the human personality into a vain illusion of lights 
and shadows. In Right You Are (if you think you are) he maintains that 
a real truth — not a conventional truth created by authenticating 
documents whose support is easily destroyed by some cataclysm — 
a real truth is unattainable and undemonstrable. In Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, with an approach that lay between the innocence 
and the ingenuity of one who desires to try out a problem of stage 
technique, he asserted the ‘incommunicability’ between man and 
man: the impossibility either for an artist or for a simple human being 
to understand and express that which is another man. In Henry IV, 
he narrated the case of a lunatic who, although cured of his insane 
belief that he is Henry IV, Imperator, prefers to continue the pretense 
that he is mad, for he is thus able to live within a ‘mask’ in the secure 
and well-defined formula of another person rather than be required to 
disperse himself in the vain flux of so-called ‘life’. When he allows 
himself for one moment to be tempted by ‘life’, he degenerates im- 
mediately to blood and crime. Each in His Own Way was designed to 
point out not only that man is not what he seems to others, but that 
not even this outward appearance has the least duration, that, even 
acknowledging its variety, it contradicts itself, and destroys itself 
from hour to hour. . . . 


Pirandello’s first twenty dramas have been, within a few years, 
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translated, performed, applauded in every country in the world; and 
his influence has been strongly felt by authors of other nations. His 
success is a phenomenon all the more extraordinary when one con- 
siders the themes with which the plays deal and the miserable pro- 
tagonists which they invariably set upon the stage. Almost always, as 
already said, they are humble people of the petit-bourgeoisie, ill- 
favored little tenants of drab boarding-houses and poor provincial 
offices, miserable little job-holders, tired little professors, and poor 
jaded little women. A gray and completely anonymous environment 
from which — with a confessed tour de force that bids fair to surpass 
Ibsen’s achievements with his middle-class heroes — Pirandello is 
intent on creating a renaissance of high tragedy. 

No dramatist, perhaps, has ever voluntarily placed himself in 
conditions more negative, more contrary to the traditions of the 
glorious tragic theatre which evokes august splendors for its public 
(and which, for this very reason, dealt, in antiquity, only with ‘per- 
sonages’, sovereigns, patricians). One may of course object that these 
are rather limited remarks, and that from the aesthetic point of view 
the material does not count; that what is really important is the spirit 
in which the material is molded. But Pirandello often forms it with an 
apparent nonchalance, sketching the rugged plot in an offhand way, 
usually in few words, leaving a lean profile that often reveals the 
skeleton more in the manner of a sparing novelist than of a suave 
playwright. 

Yet, even among his least felicitous works, there is probably not 
one that does not have occasional scenes at least, along with the dead 
zones, where the Poet raises his voice and suddenly illuminates his 
material vividly. It is usually a cry of black despair, the origin of 
which we have already alluded to; it is dark reflection on the dissolu- 
tion of the ‘I’ (the crucial point of all Pirandellian ideology) — the 
vanishing of human existence, and the accepted reasons for that 
human existence, into nothingness. 

The true greatness of Pirandello lies in the insistence, almost to 
exasperation, on this note, in the anguish with which he expresses it, 
struggling and suffering with the horror of its realization, a dark 
interpreter of an age which seemed on the point of sinking into an- 
nihilation. Pirandello’s thesis still seems only an agile joke in the im- 
peccable though rather gray virtuosism of Right You Are (if you think 
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you are), in the delightful if familiar events of Ma non e’ una Cosa Seria, 
in the delicate and human anguish of Sicilian Limes. But in the or- 
giastic finale of Berretto a Sonagli, in the marvelous third act of Tutto 
per Bene, in the fury which permeates the incandescent Come prima, 
megloi di prima, in the paradoxical and ample fresco of Henry IV, 
Pirandello reaches genuine tragic heights. The same tragic atmosphere 
permeates certain of his one-act plays, where Pirandello the novelist 
rehearses to excellent advantage: The Patent, The Imbecile and Man 
with a Flower in His Mouth alone would suffice to place him among 
the immortals. 

‘Is there a God?’ asks a Russian in Gorky’s Night's Lodging; and 
the candid Luka replies, ‘If you believe there is, — there is.’ It is 
through a justification of this kind that Pirandello, having reached 
the limits of subjectivism, defends himself against the accusations of 
being negative and destructive, accusations (which have at times 
attained a social, if not a political, importance) chiefly on the part of 
those who feel in Pirandello’s work a sense of nausea and disgust at 
the futility of life — qualities which, it may be said, seem unwhole- 
some at most, not revolutionary. 

Accusations have been answered with defenses, first of all of an 
ideological character. Although the theme that all is illusion is de- 
veloped in Right You Are (if you think you are), does the play not con- 
clude that Illusion, nonetheless, is a well-spring of life, a supreme 
consolation? Pirandello himself, in these last few years, has insisted 
on an obvious though tacit self-defense, stressing certain points with 
special predilection. Note his most recent works: The one extraordi- 
narily popular act (with 100 characters) of the Sagra del Signore della 
Nave represents a sort of reunion of all the old Pirandellian characters, 
who, immersed in an orgy of eating and drinking during a country 
feast, suddenly come to themselves, beating their breasts and begging 
mercy, at the apparition of a procession bearing the great bleeding 
Christ — the triumph of the spirit. Diana e la Tuda strives in some 
fashion to be the glorification of the ‘living life’ against futile art, as 
expressed in the tragedy of an old artist who, reminiscing on a life 
spent in searching for and moulding beautiful form into lasting im- 
mobility, bitterly regrets having renounced the only really worthwhile 
possession — Love, Passion, Life. La Nuova Colonia ends with a kind 
of deification of maternity, alone victorious over the foul swarming of 
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human instincts and appetites. 4s You Desire Me affirms once more 
that the objective consistency of a fact does not count, that what does 
count is either belief in, or doubt of, the truth of that fact. Lazarus 
proclaims that true faith is not faith in the personal immortality of the 
little individual but faith in the universal life, the gift of God, in 
Whom in the end we fuse ourselves once more — the will to believe is 
the pragmatic solution for living our life on earth. 


Is this then a new Pirandello? To us, he seems still the old Piran- 
dello, subjectivist, solipsist, and, if anything, pragmatist. But in the 
Pirandello of today there is a stronger desire not to repulse so ab- 
solutely and with such distaste the life that he formerly vilified as a 
brazen joke; a desire to accept life even accompanied by the inevitable 
illusion; a greater willingness to acknowledge and reveal whatever 
creative qualities illusion may have. But with all this he retains the 
element of tragedy. 

More than two thousand years ago, another Sicilian, Gorgia di 
Leontini, wrote a work divided into three parts: the first demonstrated 
that nothing exists; the second that, if something should exist, men 
would not be able to know what it was; the third that, if men should 
definitely know something that exists, they would not be able to com- 
municate the knowledge to each other. It is easily seen that these are 
the Pirandellian tenets; yet it never entered anyone’s mind to liken 
the dramatist of today with the sophist of the fifth century before 
Christ. 

This is because the anguish of Pirandello has nothing in common 
with the cold bravura of the sophist. Pirandello is not a cynic. Like, 
let us say, Andreyev in his Thought, he reaches the furthest limits of 
negation. (In Each in His Own Way, for example, after having reduced 
life to an illusion, he denies even the relative stability of this illusion, 
destroying it even as illusion, revealing its vertiginous appearance and 
disappearance, leaving man with a handful of flies.) But by no means is 
this done in a spirit of play. 

He does not work with the elegant derision of a Wilde, with the 
tranquil irony of a France, with the crystalline iciness of a Shaw. His 
words pile up and over-run each other in convulsive impetus. He tries 
to pierce and tear away the mass of clouds that weigh upon him like an 
oppressive mantle, in order to reach the flaming heights of tragedy. He 
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is far from the ostentatious and resigned, if unsatisfied, pessimism of 
the naturalistic and bourgeois drama, where the divine was reduced to 
tabula rasa and where one rested placidly on all that was human, re- 
maining completely immobile. In Pirandello the human has been dug 
up, turned over, destroyed, and the Poet has precipitated himself into 
the abyss. 

In this abyss, is everything really darkness? Is there no ray of light 
whatever? Two critics — a diligent apologist, Ferdinando Pasini, and 
an intelligent and merciless opponent, Italo Siciliano — agree in find- 
ing the streak of light in the abyss: the warm little flame of gentle, 
meek goodness and kindness. Pirandello, who does not believe in the 
reality of anything, believes then, secretly, in goodness. Do not ask 
him to account in so many words for this contradiction (if nothing 
exists, what can goodness be?). But for him, after all, virtue is not a 
mere useless name; his sympathy is all for the just — perhaps, above 
all, in defeat. 

What then? Then Pirandello too, amid the multitude of his fero- 
cious ‘no’s’, murmurs his ‘ yes’. The despairing sufferer, whose anguish 
is too great to be denied the right of consolation, takes refuge, without 
confessing it, in a sentiment. And because of this, he is a Poet. 
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ALEXANDER TAIROV, completing twenty years as director of the 
Kamerny Theatre in Moscow this season, has been responsible for a notable 
list of productions, the most important plays having been foreign impor- 
tations. Among them are Walter Hasenclever’s Antigone and O’Neill’s 4// 
God’s Chillun Got Wings (retitled Negro). 




















Among other Tairov productions have been The Beggar’s Opera in a ver- 
sion by Brecht and Weill and Vishnevsky’s native 4n Optimistic Tragedy. 
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IDEN PAYNE, after twenty years of activity in the American theatre, has 
returned to his native land as director of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
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Iden Payne 


A Professional Amateur at Stratford 


WHITFORD KANE 


‘a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon has an- 
nounced the appointment of Iden Payne as director of the theatre, 
a surprise, perhaps, to those who remembered that, though Payne is 
an Englishman, he has been identified with the American stage for the 
past twenty years. But there is no doubt that Payne merited the ap- 
pointment. For twenty-five of the thirty-four years that I have been 
on the stage it has been my good fortune to have the friendship and 
guidance of Iden Payne and I am grateful for such sympathetic ac- 
quaintance. Nor am I alone in that. The professional theatre is full of 
workers who have benefited by Payne’s creative interest, and it is one 
of his outstanding virtues that the amateur player receives from him 
the same consideration that the professional expects and demands. 
It is too often unfortunately true that the people we most respect 
as artists, the people with whom we are most anxious to exchange 
ideas, are those whose natural reserve makes it impossible for them to 
share their knowledge. They know so much that is valuable and can do 
so little with it. This is a pity. In other cases this tongue-tied attitude 
is not due to any inherent reticence but to a deep-seated antipathy 
between professional and amateur. There are actors of ability who 
turn pale at the mention of the name ‘Little Theatre’. In their minds 
the magic of an Equity card has created an immense chasm which the 
‘professional’ has no possible need to bridge. Iden Payne is not one of 
these. The students of Carnegie Institute of Technology, the young 
actors at the University of Washington and those in Iowa City have 
received the same encouragement that Payne gave to Sybil Thorndike 
and Basil Dean back in the days of Miss Horniman’s Repertory Thea- 
tre in Manchester. And there are probably dramatists in this country, 
unknown today, who will some day testify to Payne’s contagious 
creativeness with the same fervor as have Stanley Houghton and 
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Harold Brighouse in that great crop of Lancashire playwrights. 

Iden Payne is a fine director and a good actor, but he is even more 
respected as that all too rare creature, a constructive critic, one of 
the great needs of the theatre today. It is relatively simple to pick 
flaws in a new play and dismiss it in a paragraph, but only an excep- 
tional man can point out those flaws and at the same time recognize 
the potentialities of the play and its author. The constructive critic 
can rid an apprentice playwright of an offending tendency and en- 
courage a useful one, urging him on to strength in spite of his defects. 
Granville-Barker and W. B. Yeats are shining examples of this vision- 
ary yet wholly practical attitude. What they have done is well enough 
known. What Payne has done can be seen in the great number of 
modern published dramas that carry the phrase, ‘Directed by 
Iden Payne’. The plays he has fostered through his long career show a 
remarkable vitality and belong in what may be called ‘active print’ 
as distinguished from the passive museum piece. Like Barker and 
Yeats, Payne has realized that ‘where there is no vision, the people 


perish.’ 


There are many people who understand what a distinct influence a 
good director can have in training an actor and developing his inherent 
capabilities, but there are few who recognize the director’s value in 
training the playwright, helping him to do completely the thing he 
means to do and to do it so clearly that the actors, directors and de- 
signers who must interpret him can make no mistake about his inten- 
tion. Payne’s special mastery of theatre technique lies in the fact that 
he can not only interpret the author to the actor but sometimes even 
to the author himself. An author whose purpose is clear is the only 
man that should be ‘Sirred’ in the theatre. I have learned more about 
a part from John Galsworthy and from Sidney Howard than I ever did 
from the men who directed their plays. And Iden Payne is an author’s 
director. There should be more theatres under the supervision of men 
of that calibre. They not only direct plays; they make actors and 
playwrights. 

Whether Payne was born with his constructive sense or has ac- 
quired it is unimportant. He has had a highly varied career in the 
theatre since his first appearance on the stage in 1899. As a young man 
he toured the English provinces in the companies of Mlle. Gratienne 
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and of Norman V. Norman and not long after realized the ambition of 
every young actor of those days — to play Shakespeare with F. R. 
Benson. There was no higher honor then than to have the chance to 
serve an apprenticeship with the Bensonians, the company of the 
elect and the finest training-ground in the country. The problem of 
that day — for actors — was not how to get a big salary but how, 
with or without salary, to secure the right training. 

After several years with this inimitable group in a round of Shake- 
spearean character parts in the provinces, in London, and even in the 
West Indies, Payne went to Dublin to assist Yeats at the Abbey 
Theatre. While there, the philanthropic Miss A. E. F. Horniman en- 
gaged him to stage the productions for her new theatre in Manchester. 
From humble beginnings in a small hotel theatre the Manchester com- 
pany grew until it became an institution and Payne did a great deal to 
make this one of the finest repertory theatres of modern times. It was 
at this time that Payne and I first met. He had been sent down to 
Oldham to see me play in Galsworthy’s Strife with the possibility of 
engaging me for a Manchester season. As Roberts in that play, I in- 
dulged in what he called an ‘emotional debauch’ (an Englishman’s 
idea of Irish acting, I suppose). But evidently such debauches were 
not out of place even in his own North Country, for I was engaged to 
play not only for Miss Horniman but also for Payne’s own company 
in plays by such dramatists as Shaw, Arnold Bennett and Masefield. 
Since those days Payne and I have remained in close touch. 

In 1913 we came to America to do repertory under the auspices of 
the Chicago Theatre Society. It was a well-meaning but short-lived 
venture, notable chiefly for the first productions of the plays of 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, another instance of Payne’s fostering 
hand. The Little Theatre in Philadelphia was the next step. We were 
professionals by training but we liked to consider ourselves amateurs. 
Little notice was taken of us but we were content to go hungry doing 
the plays we wanted to do. Payne’s direction of Sheridan’s The Critic 
changed our fortunes, for it brought him to the attention of the 
Shuberts, who asked him to perform the same service for the Broad- 
way production. His later staging of Harold Brighouse’s charming 
play, Hobson’s Choice, definitely established his capabilities and when 
Charles Frohman, Inc., organized a repertory company Payne was 
made director and remained at the post for several years. He produced 
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such plays as Dear Brutus, Mary Rose and Blood and Sand, with the 
great names of the theatre in the casts. 

He has worked regularly in the New York theatre since that time, 
and although sometimes — as in the Frohman days — months have 
gone by without our meeting we would suddenly come together again 
— working with John Barrymore in Fustice, or at the Goodman Thea- 
tre in Chicago, or in summer stock at the Newport Casino. And in all 
that time I can vouch for the fact that he has never been so embroiled 
in the professional world as to neglect the amateur. Once every year he 
has gone to the Carnegie Institute of Technology to produce a play 
with the dramatic students. His first production there, Shaw’s You 
Never Can Tell, was in 1915, and he has returned annually since then 
for one or more productions, the majority of them being the plays of 
Shakespeare. His special success at Carnegie with the use of the 
Elizabethan stage foretells interesting work at Stratford. 

The tradition of staging the plays at Stratford is, I believe, derived 
from F. R. Benson. Payne’s first-hand knowledge of this tradition plus 
his wealth of new and legitimate ideas should mean great things for 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. Payne is already missed in 
America, but the company promises an American tour next year and 
they are sure to have a warm welcome all over the country. Perhaps 
some day that welcome will be reciprocated when young American 
actors — under Payne’s leadership — journey for their Shakespearean 
training to the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
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Folk Songs 


Variations on a Theme 


IRVING KOLODIN 


T is a curious thing, considering the exhaustive literature of folk- 
I song, that so much attention has been devoted to assembling the 
contribution of a single locality or country, and so little to the com- 
parative study of these creations, or to the basic phenomena of the 
folk-song itself. More than anything else, it is engrossing to consider 
the eventual destination of the folk-song — whether it is ever ab- 
sorbed in sophisticated art-literature or whether, once a thought 
attains its ultimate folk-form, it remains a thing apart. 

It is well known that much of the early liturgical music (as re- 
cently as the middle of the sixteenth century) was based on folk- 
tunes, street songs and worse, whose occurrence during a service 
often recalled distinctly uncanonical texts to the devotees. In fact, 
the Council of Trent, sitting in 1555, was called upon to aid in stamping 
out this rowdy practice from the organized Church, and it was one of 
Palestrina’s supreme achievements to establish the model of what a 
mass should be. In the Protestant Church, the custom persisted as 
late as the time of Bach, nearly two hundred years afterward. His 
‘In dir ist Freude’ was originally a Balletto from a collection of Gio- 
vanni Gastoldi, as was also his ‘Jesu, wollst uns weisen’. Another of 
his eloquent chorales, ‘Was mein Gott will, das g’scheh allzeit’, was 
in its first form a French love song, and the equally devout ‘Durch 
Adams Fall ist ganz verderbt’ came into being as a soldier’s chant at 
the battle of Pavia. 

Such resurgences in the music of our day are comparatively in- 
frequent, save they be introduced frankly as extraneous material for 
the precise purpose of lending a national character to a formalized 
work, as in the ‘Rasoumovsky’ quartets of Beethoven, the mis- 
named ‘New World’ Symphony of Dvorak, certain of the Tschai- 
kowsky symphonies; and the reason for this is not remote. The ap- 
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parent exhaustion of the secular influence (in its unconscious aspects) 
is coincident with the rise of secular music from the seventeenth 
century onward. Previously there had been only formal church music 
and undisciplined folk-expression. The same folk-impulse manifested 
itself in the works of Bach, Handel, Mozart and so forth; but 
it expressed itself through an individual with a specialized training 
and a definite identity, rather than through an anonymous spirit of 
great eloquence but limited means of expression. The blending of the 
contrapuntal technique of the church-musician — which had been 
developing for eight centuries — with the rich vitality of the folk- 
spirit gave to the world a kind of music it had never possessed before 
— the literature we know, in all its permutations, as Western music, 
from Bach to Sibelius. Yet the number of potentially valuable spirits 
who were exposed to a formalized training was necessarily limited; 
and so there has remained an accumulating folk-literature, just as 
there has remained an accumulating literature of church music. 
That any infusion of culture is fatal to the retention of the pure 
folk-song quality is excellently illustrated in our own country, with 
its great variety of races and influences. While it is true that folk- 
songs exist, in a sense, in the midst of our most highly mechanized 
society (in the play-games of children at school, for example) yet as 
a fact of life, an experience and expression of the people themselves, 
they still thrive only in the rural communities. And the more remote 
the settlement from the centres of civilization, the closer the perpetua- 
tion is to the form in which it was first given to the world. This is 
aptly shown in the folk-song known in English as the ‘Briery Bush’ 
(and as a variety of other things in Finnish, Russian, Sicilian and 
Esthonian) of which the first verse is: 
O hangman stay thy hand 
And stay it for a while 
For I fancy I see my father 
A-coming across the yonder stile. 
In Virginia, where the song is preserved at second-hand by the negroes 
(since they took it from the white settlers) it is now sung: 
O hangman hold your holts I pray, 
O hold your holts awhile 
I think I see my grandmother 
A-coming down the road. 
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In North Carolina the variant is: 
Hangman, hangman howd yo’ hand 
O howd it wide and far 
For there I see my mother cooming 
Riding through the air. 
However, in the less accessible Kentucky Mountains, the father is 
again the chief protagonist, and the original rhyme scheme is more 
nearly preserved: 
Ropesman, ropesman slack up your rope, 
Slack it up for a while, 
I looked over yonder and seen paw’ comin’ 
He’s walked for many a mile. 

In these mountains, too, the Elizabethan ballad still flourishes, not 
only as a heritage from the distant forefathers of the present inhabit- 
ants, but as an enduring, active form of expression. When, during the 
life of the present generation, a particularly vicious feud engrossed the 
attentions of the mountaineers, it was immortalized in a ballad (or 
Ballet, as it is locally termed) titled the ‘Rowan Country Trouble’, 
which is wholly Elizabethan in design. It has since been accepted into 
the standard repertory of ballads in that region. 

Despite the wide range in types and origins of the folk-songs 
familiar to our continent (a recent volume! offers examples from the 
Southern Appalachians — Virginia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee — specimens of the pioneer songs of the west and southwest, 
cowboy songs, songs from the Great Lakes region, vaquero songs, sea- 
chanteys from down east, and so forth) it is instructive to notice how 
frequently the evidence of a common folk-consciousness is encountered 
through the recurrence of an especially meaningful thought or image. 
There is, for example, a stanza in the literature of the American folk 
that is phrased thus: 

Jack o’ Diamonds, jack o’ diamonds, 
I know you of old, 
You’ve robbed my poor pockets 
Of silver and gold. 
Except for the lack of the dialectic indications, this is obviously a 
quotation from the Negro work-song ‘Water Boy’, which Hall John- 
son declares he heard daily from the chain-gangs as they worked along 
' American Ballads and Folk Songs, by J. A. and A. Lomax. Macmillan: $5. 
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the road in front of his boyhood home in Georgia. Yet, equally, it might 
be presented as folk-material from North Carolina or the southwest. 
For it is quoted, in a collection of Carolina mountain songs (edited by 
Marshall Bartholomew), to a tune entirely different from the Negro; 
as the first stanza of a song with several succeeding verses that have 
no relation to it. Also, it is included by the Messrs. Lomax as an 
incidental part of a cowboy song called ‘Rye Whiskey’, which is 
wholly dissimilar in tune and context from both examples previously 
instanced. In fact, the cowboy’s chant is a reworking of an English 
folk-tune titled ‘The Waggoner Lad’. 

Apparently the ‘Jack o’ Diamonds’ motif had a particular sig- 
nificance, a curious aptness for each of these folk, some meaning which 
it has, certainly, no longer for us. A similar persistence of an image is 
to be discerned in a pair of songs from the Lomax collection, the first 
of which, a mountain song entitled ‘Every Night When the Sun Goes 
Down’, offers this outcry of a deserted woman: 

It’s once my apron hung down low 
He’d follow me through sleet and snow 


It’s now my apron’s to my chin 
He’ll face the door and won’t come in. 
Fifty pages further on in the volume is a negro blues from a widely- 
separated region (“Dink’s Song’) which contains this passage: — 
When I wo’ my ap’ons low 
Couldn’t keep you from my do’ 


Now I wears my ap’ons high 
Sc’acely ever sees you passin’ by 


Now my ap’ons up to my chin 
You pass my do’ and you won’ come in. 

The tune in each instance is quite individual; and there is no further 
resemblance between the texts, save for the general character of 
lamentation. Here again is an image which has passed from the urban 
mind and speech; but its expressiveness for the singers of these songs 
is obvious. 

The strongest feeling one has after a continuous absorption in folk- 
material of many origins is that the orbit of influence such material 
possesses today is sharply limited. Folk-songs can be, and still are, 
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transmitted from one group to another, but each of these groups is 
certain to be found within definite social strata, generally the agra- 
rian or the peasant class. The time seems to be past for folk-songs to 
be adopted by the more cultured populace as a part of their emo- 
tional resource; their place in the need for aesthetic expression has 
been usurped by art-products (regardless of quality) which are more 
consistent in form and philosophy with contemporary urban existence. 
Within that orbit, the transfusion is often effected with results 
that are curiously revealing. Almost without exception it demon- 
strates that the folk are more sensitive to the large, generalized aspects 
of an emotion than to a particular nicety of speech, an especial apt- 
ness of phrasing, a colorful choice of words. Thus, there is the familiar 
‘Shoot the Buffalo’ whose refrain, in the lowlands, is sung ‘We'll 
rally round the canebrake and shoot the buffalo’; and in the moun- 
tains, as gaily, ‘We'll rally round the caméric and shoot the buffalo.’ 
There is always this tendency for the singers to supply, in a song im- 
ported from another region, a local reality for a more esoteric original 
reference; or, if nothing plausible suggests itself, to slight or abuse the 
alien word. Of the first tendency, this Virginia variant of the ancient 
English ‘Robin Hood Rescuing Will Stutley’ is a first-rate example: 
Will Stutley he surprised was, 
In Aiken prison lay, 
Three varlets whom the king had hired, 
Did basely him betray. 
This was the first form: 
That Will Stutley surprised was 
And eke in prison lay, 
Three varlets whom the sheriff had hired 
Did likely him betray. 
The change demonstrates the process by which the archaic English 
speech has almost disappeared in American folk-songs, even in the 
less accessible regions. Moreover, the substitution of a ‘king’ for the 
‘sheriff’ of the English version shows plainly whom the Virginians 
thought it safer to malign. And the choice of a word which preserves 
the long a sound for ‘eke’ (Aiken, that is) demonstrates that the tradi- 
tion for this version dates to the time of Chaucer, when that pronun- 
ciation was in vogue. In a sea song which became popular inland, a 
ship which ‘sprung a leak’ was regularly described as having ‘sprung 
a leap’. A ‘pen-knife’ became a ‘penny-knife’; but the lengths to 
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which such mistreatment may go can be best summed up in this 
comparison between an old English folk-song and its contemporary 
Tennessee version. The English of the sixteenth century knew it as: 

A Nobleman near Exeter, 

He had a comely daughter fair: 

And at the age of sixteen years 

She courted was by Lords and Peers. 


But none of them her heart could move 

Till a young sea captain he did prove 

To be the master of her heart 

And caused it both to bleed and smart. 
In the south this has been altered, adapted and reduced to: 

A rich man exter tire 

Had a beautiful daughter fair 

Courted was she by lords and spears 

None her favor could remove 

Till a young sea captain did approve. 
In this latter, there is a remarkable resemblance, both in rhythm and 
metre, to the ‘hill-billy’ ballads that have recently risen to fame on the 
radio, and the mutilation lends credence to the theory enunciated by 
Ernest Newman (among others) that, rather than growing by a proc- 
ess of accretion, folk-songs degenerate through the years from an 
originally fine individual expression to a commoner mass version. 
Since there is a smaller number of superior minds in any heterogeneous 
group, this is reasonable; but I would add to this that occasionally 
one of these can operate on a previous creation, and give to it a new 
vitality. Something of that sort would seem to have occurred to a 
seventeenth century song by Martin Parker (dated 1635) titled 
“The Old Maid’s Song’ which is preserved in Pulaski County, Ken- 
tucky, in this form: 

Let none be offended, nor say I’m uncivil, 

For I needs must have one?, be he good or evill; 

Nay, rather than faile, I’le have a tinker or broomman, 

A pedlar, an inkman, a matman or someman 

Come gentle, come simple, come foolish, come witty, 

O let me not die a maid, take me for pity. 
How many hands must it have passed through before emerging in this 
2 Man. 
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form, to a different tune, in but an adjacent county (Letcher) of 
Kentucky? Here it is the wail of a maiden whose ugly sister has long 
been married, a grandmother before sixty. Yet, of herself, she mourn- 
fully concludes: 

No tinker and no tailor 

No fiddler with his bow, 

No plowman and no sailor-man 

Has bid me yes or no. 


Come gentle ones, come foolish 

Come lame ones and come halt, 

If ere I die a withered maid, 

It sure will be your fault. 
And finally (to complete the cycle) it is possible for these simple 
mountaineers to appropriate a folk-tune and verse whose origin is 
completely obscure to them, to sing it wholly unchanged, and yet find 
in it a new emphasis, a different meaning. As the Revolutionary 
soldiers picked up a ‘Yankee Doodle’ which was flung at them in 
derision and, to its insolent lilt, marched a new nation into being, so 
in Kentucky a favorite song of the play-party is an old Jacobean tune 
to which some unruly subject of Charles IT set these mocking words: 

Charley’s neat and Charley’s sweet, 

Charley he’s a dandy, 

Every time he goes to town, 

He gets his girl some candy. 


Over the hills to feed my sheep, 

Over the hills to Charley, 

Over the hills to feed my sheep, 

On buckwheat cakes and barley. 
But in Kentucky, the song is one of sentiment, and even affection; to 
the same tune, and with not a word changed. 

As this powerful folk-force travels in its orbit, it is only natural to 
speculate whether it ever casts its shadow on our everyday world of 
calculated expressions; and it is gratifying to find that the evidences 
of such an influence do exist, in the field where they logically should 
— in jazz and our popular songs. In the negro spiritual “Lay Dis Body 


Down’ there is a verse which sighs, 
3 American Folk-Song Series; Set No. 14, by J. J. Niles. Schirmer’s: 50 cents. 
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I know moonlight, 

I know starlight 

I’m walkin’ t’rough de starlight, 

Lay dis body down. 
There is an echo here, and more than a remote one, of Gershwin’s 
‘I Got Rhythm’: 

I got starlight 

I got sweet dreams. 
Whether the lyricist was familiar with this spiritual is difficult to say; 
it appears to me rather improbable. I certainly should prefer it that 
way, with the added privilege of believing that something inherent in 
the negro psyche, obsessing him as this lyric was being fashioned, 
dictated the words and image to his groping fancy. Also, among the 
‘Songs of Childhood’ in the Lomax collection is one entitled ‘Hardly 
Think I Will’, detailing the cogitations of a miss about a young man 
of her acquaintance. One passage states: 

His name is not so scrumptious 

In fact it’s common Bill. 
Again, it seems, the folk have been plagiarizing from a somewhat 
later Broadway; specifically from the Wodehouse-Kern ‘Bill’, out of 
Show Boat. And even a wholly new school of thought in popular exalta- 
tions may be traced to the humble precincts of Texas, from whence 
springs ‘Rattlesnake’ and these lines: 

A nice young ma-wa-wan, 

Lived on a hi-wi-will, 

A nice young ma-wa-wan, 

For I knew him we-we-well. 
The idea is developed through the dozen stanzas of the song. Gen- 
erally the eminent Eddie Leonard (minstrel and vaudevillian) has 
been awarded the honor of inventing the wah-wah technique in 
singing, but this evidence would seem to bestow the wreath on some 
less celebrated bard. In his wake (and the ‘he’ might be either Leonard 
or the anonymous singer) have come the Calloways, the Ellingtons, 
the Crosbys, the hi-de-hos, the boop-a-doops and their ponderable 
influence on the national! life and thought. Certainly if the arty 
American composers still consider our folk-expressions unworthy of 
cultivation, those of our musicians who have won a wide audience 
sink their roots in a rich soil. 
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HROTSVITHA, ‘the strong voice of Gandersheim’, tenth century Benedic- 
tine nun and playwright, is recalled from theatre history. The Snarks present 
Abraham in a version, directed by Dorothy Sands, based on an illuminated 
manuscript now in the Morgan Library. 
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DONO DEL RE DEI ALPI AMADAMA REALE, one of the ballets illus- 
trated in the Yale Photograph Collection as a result of Allardyce Nicoll’s 
research through Italian libraries. 




















Royal Divertisements 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


or masque and ballet and royal divertisement no age may compete 

with the seventeenth century. They danced in Florence and Rome; 
in Paris the courtiers loved to appear in gold and silver tunics, bearing 
on their heads the mighty feathered helmets that betokened them 
heroes; and over in chillier London Charles kept his Whitehall re- 
splendent with the magnificent costumes prepared by his master 
architect, Inigo Jones. Of all this dancing and singing we possess only 
scattered evidence now. Some ballets, such as those planned by To- 
relli, the wonderworker in stage machinery, were printed with elabo- 
rate descriptions and with ambitious double-page engravings. Among 
the former royal archives of France have been preserved various de- 
signs originally sketched out in anticipation of these gorgeous shows; 
while in England Chatsworth House holds the invaluable series of 
drawings made by Jones for the masques of Ben Jonson, Sir William 
D’Avenant and their companions. 

Any fresh material bearing on this activity must necessarily be of 
some considerable importance, particularly if that material throws 
light on representations at courts outside those few of which we al- 
ready possess illustrations. It may, therefore, not be without interest 
to readers of THEATRE ARTS to have set before them a brief summary 
outline of the contents of a collection, barely known, if known at all, 
to the theatre student, which is now to be found at Turin in northern 
Italy. 
Turin was, during the seventeenth century, one of the chief centres 
of Savoy, and even to this day — for it is still a royal residence — its 
palace retains something of ancient splendor. The city’s culture is a 
culture of the late Renaissance. In Rome we never move far from the 
predominating classical civilization; Venice dreams yet of glories in 
the Levant; Parma and Mantua are definitely sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century towns. Turin breathes of the later classical 
revival. Many of its most notable buildings were erected by Filippo 
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Juvarra, and these conceal the vestiges of previous epochs. The 
Roman theatre shows nothing now but a few foundation stones; the 
once majestic gate to the Roman city loses itself amid other buildings; 
and the medieval pa/azzo in the principal square has a front of neo- 
classical design. With a similar shade is tinged Turin’s intellectual life. 
Other Italian libraries may be medieval in aspect; the libraries of this 
Savoyan capital reveal in their external arrangements and even in 
their contents the period of rational enlightenment in thought and of 
baroque aspiration in art. 

These libraries are two in number — the Biblioteca Nazionale, sit- 
uated in the University, and the Biblioteca Reale, part of the royal 
palace. Between them, they have preserved, in spite of many troublous 
times and in spite of at least one disastrous fire, a noble record of court 
performances, now not even a memory, once presented at that epoch 
when the city received the impress of its dominating cultural force. 
The record takes the form of a series of beautiful volumes, all bound 
uniformly in dark red morocco with gilt tooling. Specially prepared 
under the direction of the royal secretary for the delectation of royal 
eyes, they were intended to preserve for a princely court a picture of 
the scenes enacted on its stages. Only one — Gi Hercoli domatori de 
mostri et Amore domatore degli Hercoli —an outdoor show performed 
at the marriage of Adelaide of Savoy to Ferdinando Maria, Elector of 
Bavaria, seems to have been reproduced'; the rest are entirely un- 
known. 

The series starts with Hercole et Amore, a ballet danced at Cham- 
béry on February 10, 1640; this is followed by the ballet of 1644, 
La Fenice rinovata, performed at Fossano on the same day and month 
(the birthday of Madama Reale, the Queen-Mother). In the latter the 
scene shows a rocky set, painted by Innocenzo Giurardo, in the midst 
of which appears an aged Time. Time calls on The Past (Il Tempo 
passato) and on The Future (I] Tempo avvenire) and the three dance 
out the passing of the hours. Then comes Eternity, who summons to 
her court a band of knights; these pirouette on the stage until Virtue 
and the Sun bring all to a close. 

La Fenice rinovata was one of the less elaborate masques, as was 
the birthday show of 1645— Dono del Re dei Alpi a Madama 
Reale — performed at Rivoli. The Gift of the Alp King to Madama 


‘In Le auguste alleanze fra le case sovrane di Savoia e di Baviera nei secoli XV, XVI e 
XVII (Torino, 1883). 
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Reale has, however, very special interest for its costumes. First comes 
La Savoia (the Spirit of Savoy) clad in red and blue and grey, all 
gilded and silvered, followed by II Piemonte, in blue, white and silver 
with a white flowered train, I] Contado di Nizza, in red skirt, silver- 
green tunic and blue-white train, and I] Monteratta, with a skirt of 
white and gold, a tunic of gold and green and great white, scarlet- 
tipped plumes. These symbolic figures are now surrounded by the peas- 
ants of their various districts — the Savoyards, the Morianesi, the 
Piedmont farmers, the Monferrini and the Nizzardi— men and 
women in their gay local habits. Forming a rustic court, the peasants 
are next joined by more fitting court attendants — four sets of pages, 
the first in red and grey, the second in yellow and grey, the third in 
grey and blue, the fourth in purple. Resplendent on the stage, they 
serve as background for the appearance of several traditional heroes 
— Bertoldo, Tomaso, Amedeo VII and Carlo II. 

Five years elapse before (in 1650) we reach another show. In that 
year two were given, one on the first of March and one on December 
22. The former is styled J/ Tabacco, and charming is its fantasy. Round 
an altar stand four Indian priests, dressed in blue and silver, bearing 
tobacco plants in their hands. To them come flocking men of the 
Indian tribes, archers all, bringing a blaze of feathered garments 
before the audience. The tobacco plant is now carried over to Asia 
and, in place of Tapuia, Guiana and Igarazu, we see Memet and Aly 
with swords and pipes, together with Abdalla and Mussa, dark-fea- 
tured archers. The Europeans next hear of the virtues of the weed, 
and two Spanish gentlemen (Don Alonzo D’Ovieda and Don Lucas 
De Matatoros) with black hats and vermilion cloaks sport with their 
pipes in a joyous dance. Finally, tobacco is wafted over the whole 
world, its progress being symbolically represented in the entry of 
Skinki and Artiloschi, two Poles, who grotesque a Morris on the 
boards. One may be permitted to hope that, on such an occasion as 
this at least, Madama Reale allowed smoking in the auditorium of 
her theatre. 

The second performance in 1650 was L’Educatione d’ Achille e delle 
Nereidi sue sorelle nell’ Isola Doro, its object the celebration of the 
Princess Adelaide’s marriage to the Elector of Bavaria. Marvellously 
charming, too, are the designs for this production. First is the main 
set — a noble formal garden frontiered with pillars and statues. A 
group of characters stand fore-stage and soon a multitude of birds ap- 
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pear flying over-head. Zeffiro and Favonio, Leuconoto and Feremone, 
visions in white, blue, silver and gold, pirouette impishly until a great 
shell drawn by sea-horses majestically enters. Once this is set in its 
place, groups hurry on from all sides — warriors and artists of ancient 
times. Apollodorus, the Athenian painter, wonderfully clad in breeches, 
doublet and plumes, is shown energetically working at an easel; 
ischylus and Telestes, similarly dressed, are engaged in a vivid 
dance; Milo and Cleander are occupied with some kind of long-for- 
gotten game and other warriors amuse themselves with hobby-horses; 
Achilles and Patroclus sing to the music of their lutes; Ajax, Diomede 
and Philoctetes compete in a round of croquet; while Castor, Pollux, 
Menelaus and Agamemnon leap about wildly in a fantastic bout of 
battledore and shuttlecock. Suddenly the scene changes. A rock rises 
to reveal a dark cave, the place of Vulcan’s smithy; that god and his 
companions are shown hard at work forging their suits of armor. 
Virtue enters, attended by her court; a vision is seen in the sky and 
the ballet concludes with a magnificent grand finale. 

In 1653, three years later, another brilliant performance, a 
‘ballet for the ladies’ entitled J/ Gridellino, was presented at Turin 
on the last day of the carnival. The scene here displayed a rising sun, 
shining down on a purple-clad, blue-winged figure, none other than 
Love himself. Gradually the sun ascends, tinging all the set with his 
orient rays, while various characters move before the public — 
Abdolomino, Semiramide, Lucio Assio, Aspasia, Pirgotele, Cluvira, 
Ulisse, Aracne. This is a ballet of love (was it not expressly made 
‘for the ladies’?) and these are of Love’s court. So successful did 
Il Gridellino prove that, through the instance of Anne of Austria, it 
was repeated at Paris during the autumn of the same year. 

Richer in illustrative design is the volume commemorating La 
Primavera trionfante dell’ Inverno, another birthday show for Madama 
Reale. With music by Francesco Farinello, words by Gabriele Oren- 
giano and machines by Quadri, it seems to have won distinguished 
success. Winter (Inverno) first reveals himself in the midst of his 
realms, and soon various denizens of the frozen north arrive to pay 
him homage — Iakon Iarle and Funkebuder, grey-dressed with red 
facings, two women of Nova Zembla, sporting blue and grey checked 
trousers and great blue and white plumes, several citizens of northern 
China, with fur-lined raiment, and some Samoiedi, in red doublets 


and grey jerkins. While they are engaged in a wintry dance the North- 
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IL TABACCO, a ballet-fantasy showing the spread of tobacco throughout 
the world, given in honor of Madama Reale’s birthday in 1650. 

















IL FALSO AMOR BANDITO, a ballet performed in 1667, includes among its 
settings an amusing set-piece of the castle of Arnaldo delle Dame Generose, 
as well as a more conventional perspective setting for the fortress. 
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ern Zone (Il Settentrione), all blue and yellow, arrives at the Dark 
Rock (Il Rupe Nera), followed by Bergehara and Loppio (two Lap- 
landers), a couple of women of Guiana and such like. Another symbolic 
figure, Aquilone, now takes the stage and converses with Winter and 
his favorite wind, Boreas. Suddenly a ship makes its entry and soon 
we turn to some red and green savages of Terra del Fuoco and a group 
of ‘women of Florida’. Fiercely the Winds rage (shown as charac- 
ters with tiny heads all over their bodies, each of which puffs vigor- 
ously). The Torrid Zone next brings with him his followers — a couple 
of star-gazers, a few Caucasian shepherds and a set of Abyssinians. 
With a flare of music the scene abruptly changes to the Alps. Alpine 
men and women crowd the stage, and in their midst are Mars and his 
companions, the Northern Heroes. Celebrating the hardness of winter, 
they are confronted by light-footed Flora, who leads in Primavera 
(the Spring) and all her train of nymphs. 

The next ballet of which we have record is L’ Unione Perla Pere- 
grina Margherita Reale Celeste, produced on May 11, 1660, in honor 
of the marriage of Margherita of Savoy to Ranuccio Farnese, Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza. A peculiar mixture of persons is here, Talthy- 
bius, Achaeus and Hercules greeting in riotous dance Abdulla, Alur, 
Abdul, Chalaf, Mirza and Saru. Their names are entrancing — Ha- 
zuma and Filfil and Pulad, Cufron and Garasum and Seich, Teimuras 
and Luarzab and Chiamurni. All colors of the rainbow they exhibit 
from the scarlet, white and black tunics of Abdulla to the brown and 
orange and gold of Pulad; and with them they lead strange animals — 
a rhinoceros, ostriches, monkeys, parrots, antelopes, camels and ele- 
phants. Into this riot rattles Hercules’ triumphal, lion-drawn chariot, 
followed by another car harnessed to gorgeous-tailed peacocks. 
Once more there comes a change of scene: a rocky landscape discovers 
itself, clouds gather, winds howl and rain descends. Then a rainbow 
spreads over the sky and, the clouds rising, a seascape is revealed with 
ships sailing thereon. From Hercules and Abdulla we part company 
and greet the fishers of Bermuda and the pearl-dealers of tropic 
lands. With some rapid transformation scenes we close on this pearl 
motive — a compliment, of course, to Margherita, pearl of Savoy. 

The story of love receives treatment again in the ballet of 1667, 
Il Falso Amor bandito, T Umano ammesso, et il Celeste esaltato — for 
this was the age of Platonic theory and of violent passions. Opening 
with a prospect of an ancient fortress, the castle of Arnaldo delle 
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Dame Generose, it introduces Arnaldo himself, a knightly vision in 
white and scarlet, and the goddess Nemesis, clad in purple and yel- 
low. With an alteration in scene, Love’s Jailors enter; they are in the 
service of all those who pursue the False Love — the Inganni, Perfidie, 
Spergiuri, Incostanze, Avaritie and Insolenze of the world. These 
having had their turn, Love himself now converses with Nemesis, 
and we are brought into the company of the ‘human lovers’ — poets 
and hunters, astronomers and musicians and sailors. Venus descends 
from the clouds and there ensues a great massed dance. Finally ar- 
rives the Celestial Love and with her, flatteringly, the ladies of the 
court. 

Last in this series is a “Dramma per musica’, Lisimaco by name, 
produced at court during the carnival of 1681. The libretto was the 
work of an Epirote called Cristoforo Ivanovick, the music (still pre- 
served at the Biblioteca Marciana) that of Giovanni Pagliardi. The 
first illustration to this production possesses an interest special and 
unique, for it shows the interior of the Teatro Regio of Turin as it was 
in the seventeenth century. The curtain is up and a vast cloud scene 
fills the proscenium. Below, the orchestra is already playing and all 
around the spectators are dutifully seated in their appointed places. 
‘Appointed’ here must be taken in a very liberal sense, for not the 
least valuable thing in this sketch is the way in which are clearly 
depicted the coats of arms on the fronts of the palchetti or boxes, each 
indicating the family to whom and to whom alone that particular 
box belonged. The opera of Lisimaco has for its theme a fanciful tale 
of Candace, Roxana and Alexander. Excellently depicted are the cos- 
tumes of the ‘Persians’ whose dress gave something to those male 
garments which, made popular at the end of the century, became the 
ancestors of the trousers and jackets of today. 

Although a brief description can in no wise indicate the full wealth 
and interest of these volumes at Turin, perhaps there may be present 
here a hint at least of their value. Glancing at them we do truly seem 
to move back into an age of royal entertainment when lavish expendi- 
ture was devoted to a single show and when artists vied with one an- 
other to win from princely lips a kind word or an approving smile. 
Planned for the eyes of courtiers and of kings, these volumes have 
succeeded in preserving the memory of many by-gone productions, 
not only for a few decades as was originally intended, but over a period 


of almost three hundred years. 
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LISIMACO, a ‘dramma per musica’, was given at court during the carnival of 
1681. A unique illustration shows the interior of the Teatro Regio at Turin 
as it was in the seventeenth century, with the set stage, the orchestra pit and 
the surrounding boxes on which coats of arms are accurately reproduced. 
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LISIMACO is typical of the court performances given at Turin in the sev- 
enteenth century. Known, heretofore, only through the gorgeous volumes 


reposing in that city’s libraries, they are now represented in the newly insti- 
tuted photograph collection at Yale. 


























Between Curtains 





THE AUDIENCE AS CRITIC 


FOR MANY YEARS the audience on the 
road has expressed its opinion of road 
shows by staying away from them. 
There is, however, a fresh hope of re- 
newing this once profitable branch of 
theatre enterprise, and here is written 
evidence of the response to several of 
the year’s shows. The letters are illumi- 
nating and informing. However inter- 
esting producers may find them, 
though, they will draw their infer- 
ences chiefly from such a chart as 
that on page 154.— Editor’s Note 


To the Editor: 

AS MAINE goes, so goes the nation’ 
may be an excellent political slogan, 
if not a fact; but nobody can say, for 
the theatre, ‘What goes in New York, 
goes in the rest of the nation.’ New 
York and ‘the rest of the nation’ 
compare, in the choice of plays de- 
sired, as Kansas and Nova Scotia do 
in summer temperatures. In only one, 
no, two, things are they alike. The 
first similarity is their equally bigoted 
opinion: for each, the other is wrong. 
The second similarity I will discuss 
later. 

At a time when Mr. Morton Eustis 
writes ‘New Hope for the Road’ in 
THEATRE ARTS and Mr. Hermann 
Gantvoort is quoted by the New 
York Times as saying that a National 
Theatre can be established, with 


government assistance, in every city, 
town and hamlet of the country, it 
seems appropriate to suggest what 
the people of at least one section of 
the United States, the middle west, 
would desire if a National Theatre 
were established. For the last decade 
I have talked with men, most of them 
in the commercial theatre, who are 
trying to catch the attention of the 
average theatre patron from St. Louis 
to Denver and Duluth to Houston. 
I shall repeat only the generalizations 
of these men. If they apply to sections 
of the country other than the middle 
west, it will be entirely accidental. I 
speak only for the people I know. 
According to these geographically 
limited observations, nearly everyone 
will cheer Mr. Eustis’ hearty hopes 
for a revival of the road and not a few 
will echo Mr. Gantvoort’s belief that 
a National Theatre is possible. But 
let’s investigate some of the hazards, 
habits and, perhaps, hand-me-down 
notions which will be encountered in 
what Broadway calls ‘the sticks’. 
Talk all you want to about the 
cities of this area, they still are not 
sophisticated communities. (I use the 
word ‘sophisticated’ in the common, 
or layman’s, sense.) What difference 
do a few railroads, a few semi-sky- 
scrapers, an up-and-coming Chamber 
of Commerce and a new post-office 
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make on the essentially agricultural 
minds of this urban population only 
forty or fifty years removed from the 
soil? Little/none; take your choice. 
This is no slander on either the urban 
or the suburban populations. I con- 
sider it a compliment. Mr. Eustis 
says The Green Pastures has succeeded 
on tour and that Miss Cornell made a 
go of a mid-western tour. Surely — 
because we mid-westerners under- 
stand the plays they presented. Look- 
ing over last year’s New York produc- 
tions, it seems possible to suggest 
seven that would do for us (this is my 
own estimate based on what I have 
heard): Men in White, Ah, Wilder- 
ness!, She Loves Me Not (although we 
have seen a movie version which we 
liked), Mary of Scotland (if we could 
see Helen Hayes), Big-Hearted Her- 
bert, Dodsworth (if we may see Walter 
Huston) and Yellow Fack. 

If Mr. Gantvoort’s National The- 
atre plan will take into consideration 
that it is such plays we will pay to see, 
he can succeed, among us. But his 
quoted statement, ‘If, after try-out, 
the play was still felt to be worthy it 
would be put on Broadway and from 
there would go on an eight-week tour 
of the road’ makes us wonder if he 
knows any more about us than the 
average New York producer, who is 
interested only in what New York 
wants. But Mr. Gantvoort’s problem 
is another matter. When he speaks of 
a National Theatre he is speaking of 
us as well as of New York, and he 
owes it to the National Theatre as 
well as to himself to find out something 
about us. When he says, ‘it [the play] 
would be put on Broadway and from 
there would go, etc.’, I’m afraid he’s 
still just a New York producer. (We 
have no quarrel with New York pro- 
ducers. They are doing their job. But 
a National Theatre is another thing.) 

If Mr. Gantvoort wants to find out 
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something about us, here are a few 
suggestions. In addition to our lack 
of sophistication, we aren’t satire- 
minded. Shaw is a great fellow in some 
Little Theatres and book review 
clubs. But he can’t hold a candle to 
early George Kelly or the Nugents 
any night at eight-thirty, when the 
seats in the movie next door are 
probably more comfortable, anyway. 
Likewise, the great New York follow- 
ing of Robert Sherwood was only a 
dribble when The Road to Rome and 
Reunion in Vienna were shown to us. 

Equally true, the socio-Fifth Ave- 
nue dramas of Philip Barry, the neuro- 
pathologic utterances of Eugene 
O’Neill and the propaganda of Elmer 
Rice will and do get the cold shoulder 
out where the west is still in its be- 
ginning. 

Two minor items should be men- 
tioned: swearing and dirt. The former 
we don’t object to if it makes sense 
and is characteristic. Dirt we won’t 
even look at. What a failure Sailor, 
Beware! would be! 

I have said, these are generaliza- 
tions. There may be others I have 
missed completely. They do not in- 
clude the cross-purpose opinion of the 
man who cancelled his reservations 
for Holiday when he heard that one of 
the characters said he had a package 
of Lucky Strikes in his pocket. At 
least, that was the reason he gave; 
and he may have been sincere, since 
he was opposed to smoking and any 
advertisement thereof. 

There is a bare possibility, and it 
seems remote, that a National Thea- 
tre as Mr. Gantvoort conceives it will 
encourage the writing of plays for 
other than Broadway consumption. 
If it does, and playwrights find that 
writing plays for the middle west will 
make them a living, there is every 
reason to believe that a National 
Theatre can be a successful reality. 
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Not only must the plays be to our 
liking, but we'll have to see good 
acting ... andsettings . . . and di- 
rection . . . and lighting. Say what 
you will, the movies are giving us 
some mighty good entertainment. In 
the town where I live the movie ver- 
sion of The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
grossed the largest box-office receipts 
in a year and, believe it or not, it was 
playing in opposition to Mae West’s 
Belle of the Nineties only a few blocks 
away. 

There, I have given myself away. 
I live in a small town. I don’t know 
what the people in the cities want. 
But these observations have been 
made in cities and towns of every size. 
And Mr. Gantvoort plans to play the 
one-night stands as well as the larger 
cities. True, in every town, regardless 
of size, there is a small minority who, 
for one reason or another, enjoy any 
and all drama. Even in our town we 
have a club where each month we re- 
view a current play, regardless of 
type. Tobacco Road and Sailor, Be- 
ware! have passed through our hands 
and we have had a grand time with 
them. But none of us is so foolish as to 
think we could produce them, locally 
or in any other mid-western town, and 
expect to escape tar-and-feathering. 
And for the purpose of this letter I am 
considering only the majority of play- 
goers and potential playgoers. 

In the final analysis, to end with a 
statement so trite it might be con- 
sidered a platitude, any play which 
will appeal to average humans, a play 
so filled with the vigor of life and 
action that it becomes dramatic with- 
out requiring too great a mental effort, 
a play about other humans whom we 
understand and who have universal 
appeal, will be appropriately wel- 
comed by the people of the middle 
west in a National or any other the- 
atre. And in that statement lies the 
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second similarity between ‘the rest of 
the country’ and New York. Univer- 
sality. In that lies the basis of a Na- 
tional Theatre. Add, if necessary, the 
ingredients for success in New York. 
Subtract, for the middle west. But 
never, ‘try in New York and then 
send on the road’, because, and only 
because, the play was a success in New 
York. Keeping these limitations in 
mind, Mr. Eustis’ hopes and Mr. 
Gantvoort’s dreams will materialize; 
a thing we of the mid-continent (and 
probably other sections) eagerly de- 
sire. 
H. M. Heberer 
Manhattan, Kansas 


To the Editor: 

THE MosT flagrant misdemeanor about 
the production of Roderta in Reading 
was the fact that Fay Templeton was 
advertised as its star, plugged several 
weeks in advance, and did not show. 
Somebody from the cast announced, 
just before the first curtain, that she 
would not appear, but assigned no 
reason for it. The Roberta role was 
taken by some one whose name meant 
nothing and who was no great shakes 
at her job. 

For that matter — and I’m giving 
you my personal opinion, not the result 
of a Literary Digest post-card poll, you 
will understand — the only ones in 
the cast who at all held up their end 
of what originally must have been an 
entertaining opery were Odette Myr- 
til, Huck Haines, and Tamara. Myr- 
til did a bang-up job. I’ve seen her 
half a dozen times, and never better 
than she was in Reading. She and 
Haines were about the only ones who 
put across their stuff. Everybody else, 
it seemed to me, muffed laugh after 
laugh that, if I could tell from where 
I sat, should have been good for a 
guffaw. 

The audience was a sizable one. My 
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guess would be that it was close to an 
85 per cent house. The audience ap- 
parently liked it well enough, but 
squawked plenty about Templeton’s 
disappointing and about the house. 
It was shown in a theatre that rarely 
runs legitimate stuff and, after run- 
ning talkies, has been closed for about 
a year. It’s much too long and narrow 
to make a satisfactory legit house and, 
I’m told, is even acoustically bad for 
talkies. Its lighting is medieval — so 
bad, in fact, that I could barely man- 
age to read my program when the 
lights were up. 

With the exception of the blather 
about Templeton and the lack of ear 
phones and binoculars, the crowd 
seemed to like the show well enough. 
Incidentally, about Templeton, I was 
told sometime after the show that she 
was ill in a Reading hotel for several 
days before the show. Why they 
didn’t attempt to save face by an- 
nouncing to the audience she was ill 
I can’t fathom. 

With the exception of dramatic 
stock, which opened at the old but 
recently renovated Orpheum Theater 
and lasted three weeks before folding, 
there has been no legitimate stuff in 
Reading since last fall. The town, it 
seems to me, should be ripe for some 
first-class stuff — with ‘names’, but 
the difficulty is to get a house. The 
Orpheum, now that it’s been face- 
lifted and vacuum-cleaned, might be a 
spot, but the Rajah is pretty defi- 
nitely out since it’s gone 10-cent 
talkie. 

However, first-rate name shows 
always have pulled pretty well. Hamp- 
den, in no matter what, always gets a 
crowd. Cantor and Jessel, in a vaude- 
villish concoction they came through 
here with about a year ago, did 
damned well. Not so long ago Jane 
Cowl had ’em standing up for Twelfth 
Night at the Orpheum. The hell of it 
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is that the public-be-damned angle on 
most of the stuff that’s come in here — 
and the Templeton disappointment is 
a swell example of it — has the boys 
and gals who like good legit crossing 
their fingers. 
Stephen Brogue 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 

I HAVE never been so struck with the 
importance, in the theatre, of the 
interplay between audience and actor 
as I was at a recent performance of 
Success Story. The futility of trying to 
perform a powerful dramatic piece to 
an audience which filled less than half 
of a small theatre and which acted as 
nothing better than a buffer for the 
actors to play against, was obvious. 
The lack of any sensitiveness, any give 
on the part of Boston’s audience, that 
stodginess that makes them sit and 
observe but never partake, all these 
make impossible any real life for the 
theatre in Boston. 

Perhaps it is the Puritan ancestry of 
this place which is responsible for its 
lack of responsiveness in the theatre. 
Or perhaps it is a small-town terror of 
liking anything not in the best tradi- 
tion or approved by everyone around. 
That would account for the fact that 
the chief successes here go to the 
Shakespeare plays, or to historical 
ones, or to those old war horses that 
have held audiences ever since we can 
remember. This would also explain 
the fact that plays which have been 
officially approved by committees — 
such as Men in White —and ones 
which are, in a way, sequels to a line 
of successes — such as Anything Goes 
— have an excellent reception. 

Whatever it is, it’s wrong. With 
only five legitimate theatres in Bos- 
ton, and seldom all of them open at 
once, one can overlook the worst of 


the faults in the New York theatre and 
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thank the powers that be that at 


least she’s conscious of having one. 
A New Yorker in Boston 


To the Editor: 
BosTon’s theatregoing public has cer- 
tain well-defined characteristics, the 
most outstanding being the fact that 
wealth and education are combined in 
Boston as in no other city. Add to this 
the Puritan inheritance of thrift as an 
ideal and the darkness of Tremont St. 
on a Saturday night is perfectly ex- 
plained. Educated people with wealth 
spend with care, and do not support 
the stage. Exceptions to this rule are 
made when the stage offers educa- 
tional stimulus. . . . Poor acting is 
forgiven if the play is good — never 
the reverse. Boston does not support 
art for art’s sake. Ruth Draper’s last 
appearance is a good illustration. I 
went to see her on the ticket of a 
benevolent aunt. The hostess was all 
Boston in herself. She bought tickets 
to support charity — not to see Ruth 
Draper. She criticized the size of the 
audience on the ground that charities 
could no longer get support. There 
was no suggestion that inasmuch as 
Ruth Draper expected the same 
audiences as before she might have 
offered them a different repertory. 

Boston used to support a repertory 
theatre. That is, a repertory company 
kept itself alive on meagre rations 
while feeding Boston intellectuals with 
Oscar Wilde and Sheridan. During 
the war even these educational per- 
formances were listed as unnecessary 
luxuries on family budgets and the 
repertory made a dying stab at a 
wider public by means of popular 
detective plays. The acting was bad, 
the plays worse, and the game had to 
be given up. 

The public which can pay in Bos- 
ton does not want or understand 
problem plays or modern comedy. The 
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first disturbs the peaceful complacence 
of comfortable living. The second 
fails partly from the persistent prud- 
ery which allows men alone or women 
alone to enjoy vulgarity but checks 
the hearty mirth of either in the com- 
pany of the other. ... Two years 
ago I took an older woman to Of Thee 
I Sing. Her contemporaries were all 
present, in the first balcony, and they 
smiled. I dared to ask if my com- 
panion were shocked when the double 
bed rolled in, bringing Lois Moran 
with an infant on each arm. The 
answer was guarded but sincere. No, 
she was not shocked, she was inter- 
ested to see how frank the modern 
world had become. 

That is Boston. It is interested to 
see, but does not let itself enjoy un- 
conditionally. 

A Bostonian 


To the Editor: 

AUDIENCES have been large in Wash- 
ington this season. 4h, Wilderness! 
was virtually a sell-out, and you 
couldn’t have squeezed in an extra 
person during Walter Hampden’s en- 
gagement. Both plays and players 
have been received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. The casts have been 
varied in quality. It was first-rate in 
Ah, Wilderness!, the Guild having 
learned that the road —or at least 
Washington — expects it to keep its 
promise when it says ‘New York 
cast’. As to Hampden, the audiences 
want Hampden, not his supporting 
actors. The local reviews have been 
mostly favorable. 

The road in general has improved to 
the point where shoddiness is no 
longer accepted. The old Poli could 
not exist today as it once did with 
shabby copies of fair originals and 
tinsel and papier-maché replicas of 
The Merry Widow. The movies have 
helped the road to the extent of edu- 
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cating the public to reject anything 
that is not pretty darned good. Wash- 
ington is doing well with the legitimate 
stage today. In fact, it is no secret 
that the National is the Number 1 
try-out theatre of the country at the 
moment. Eager audiences have seen 
all the new productions, and they will 
see a lot more this year. 
E. deS. Melcher 
Washington, D. C. 


Extracts From Two Letters: 


I WENT to the theatre once this fall to 
see Fritz Leiber in Lear. I had no ex- 
pectation of its being really good, but 
I had never seen Lear on the boards 
at all, and I wanted to see how it 
would be. Leiber seemed somehow to 


lack the essential, indescribable, in- 
dispensable main thing, ... but 
Gloucester had it, and Kent was fine, 
and Edgar was good, not at all as 
Edgar himself but as Poor Tom; and 
the scene of Lear, the Fool and Poor 
Tom was really great — on its own. 
So I’m glad I went. But our theatrical 
fare is confined chiefly to movies. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MILWAUKEE gives Eugenie Leonto- 
vitch, who played here in Candlelight, 
a great deal of publicity. She is very 
popular here. As a general thing Mil- 
waukee is not very kind to the theatre, 
although Fritz Leiber has been pack- 
ing them in all week and the San 
Carlo Opera is here now, doing well. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ON THE ROAD 




















No Walter As The : 
W, “. ‘ ! More | Hampden| Thousands| Roberta | Green ey 
mess! Ladies | Repertory| Cheer Pastures| “Ss 

NS os here wea Good 4 Good ! Fine 4 Good # 
Providence........ Fine ~ Good ~ Fine ~ 
Springfield......... Fine ~ Fair ~ Fine ~ 
New Haven........ Fair ~ Good ~ 
Philadelphia....... Fine * Good ! 
One Night Stands, 
Reading to Fine! 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Baltimore......... Good ! Good ~ Fine! 
Washington........ Fine! Good ! 
Cincinnati......... Poor ! Fine! Good! | Fine~ | Fair! 
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DENG wheceess Good ? Poor # Fine * Good 8 
Minneapolis....... Fine~ | Good! 
Richmond......... Good ~ Good ~ 
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The audience-response to several plays on the list of current road tours is shown here. 


The degree of a play’s success, however, is not measured by one scale but in relation to 
the production costs and running expenses of each show. In other words, whether from 
the producer’s point of view the engagement was good and profitable. Raised numerals 
indicate the length of the run in weeks; a minus sign (—) a less-than-one-week run. 
It is interesting to add that No More Ladies, a New York success which advertised a 
substitute cast as ‘ The Original New York Cast’, closed after appearing in three cities. 
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GEORGE PIERCE BAKER: APRIL 4, 1866-JANUARY 6, 1935 











THE CHALK CIRCLE, presented by Dallas’ Southwestern School of the 
Theatre, used thirty costumes by Calvin Holmes ata total cost of less than $20. 
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WISE GHOSTS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES 


Letters from Greenroom Ghosts, by Fohn 
Mason Brown. The Viking Press: $2. 


I TRUST it will not savour affected in 
your nostrils, if I scan your works im- 
partially and not a-squint,’ writes Inigo 
Jones to his namesake and heir-in-art, 
Robert Edmond, addressing him through 
John Mason Brown, ghostly intermediary 
between theatres past and present. Actu- 
ally, there is perhaps no better way of 
scanning a familiar object than by looking 
at it a-squint. What fresh colors leap to 
life in a summer sunset, what unexpected 
joys are to be found in a well-known pic- 
ture if the homely method of gazing at 
them sidewise or even upside down is 
adopted. The new approach, the un- 
accustomed angle, freshens the eye and 
brings out unsuspected delights. Mr. 
Brown’s essays in contemporary criticism 
are a spirited example of the vivifying ef- 
fect of an unusual attack. We have read 
much about Eugene O’Neill and Noel 
Coward; Katharine Cornell’s and Ina 
Claire’s acting is not unfamiliar to us; we 
have seen Robert Edmond Jones’ sensitive 
and characteristic drawings and settings. 
But when the work of these contemporary 
artists is approached from the reverse 
8 eg; of the past, plumbed from the 
eights of their predecessors’ achieve- 

ments and measured with the yardstick, 
as well as the rod, of the accomplishment 
of masters, a new understanding of the 
work of both living and dead is achieved. 
Mr. Brown’s thorough knowledge of the 


background of that theatre before which 
he sits nightly, in pursuance of his duties 
as dramatic critic of the New York Post, 
was never more engagingly illustrated 
than in the gay and vivid ghost-writing to 
which he has submitted his ductile pen. 
For not only does he compare and contrast 
the work of his chosen artists but he has 
dared to clothe the turbulent ghosts he has 
summoned from their Elizabethan, Res- 
toration and Georgian heavens, in the 
idiom of their periods. Mrs. Siddons 
praises Katharine Cornell with the fluent 
pen and the fine flowing style characteris- 
tic of her ready letter writing, while Mar- 
lowe thunders at Eugene O’Neill with the 
colorful vocabulary of a more spacious 
day. The resulting letters have a richness 
and variety which not only makes for en- 
tertaining reading, but also permits the 
critic-amanuensis to point the moral in 
each modern instance with a warmer and 
more telling phrase than our present 
language provides. A Sheridan, for in- 
stance, while deprecating his own early 
desertion of the stage, can adjure Noel 
Coward to single-minded devotion to the 
Muse of high comedy by a direct and 
natural parallel between his own and his 
correspondent’s work. Clothed in the 
language of a day which cherished a well- 
turned phrase, he can mix compliment 
with blame and make them both palatable. 

The criticisms of Mr. Brown’s full- 
blooded ghosts are as forcible as their 
praise is discerning, nor are the animad- 
versions limited to the work of the mod- 
erns. With an unusual breadth of view, 
fostered by their years beyond the grave, 
the writers deplore their own sins, or the 
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handicaps under which they labored, even 
while they attack in no uncertain terms 
the weaknesses of their spiritual de- 
scendants. Siddons speaks of the fustian 
she herself made famous, while she ad- 
jures Katharine Cornell to forswear the 
like today. ‘I know full well that claptrap 
is no hindrance to an actress. It may even 
be the making of her. . . . But the time 
comes when it is not enough, when we die 
as players unless we are given richer 
nourishment.’ That richer nourishment 
Miss Cornell is already taking — and 
giving back again to her audience — in 
her lovely Juliet, living up already to 
those ‘potentialities for tragedy’ which 
Mrs. Siddons felt were as yet untouched. 
Undoubtedly, Great Aunt Melpomene on 
her regal cloud-bank is even today pen- 
ning an address of welcome to Katharine 
Cornell on her entrance into the sanctum 
sanctorum of the Tragic Muse. 

The vigorous language of Marlowe’s 

day proved a most responsive medium for 
Mr. Brown when it came to expressing his 
opinion of Eugene O’Neill. ‘I prize the 
passion that on passion burns in your 
pages. I esteem the lusty vigour of your 
spirits, and the death-facing thoughts 
with which you have dared to dye your 
looks.’ But he also abominates ‘the pre- 
tentiousness of those empty lines of yours 
which you dress up as gaudily as if they 
were masquerading on a holiday . 
‘In truth,’ remarks blunt Kit, ‘I find I 
have a greater liking for your heart than 
for your mind, since of the two it appears 
to me to be the stronger vessel.’ And so 
with high praise and discerning criticism 
each giant of the past speaks his mind to 
his modern prototype, giving at the same 
time a brief résumé of the careers of both 
writer and recipient, and an analysis of 
their work. 

Mr. Brown has also succeeded in weav- 
ing into his letters a glimpse of the back- 
ground of the lives of the men and women 
who wrote them, so that we have a new 
sense of the difficulties that beset Inigo 
Jones in his career as masque-maker to 
kings, a new regret for Marlowe’s un- 
timely death, a new smile for Woffington’s 
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dashing ways. Though not an original 
device — it was first made famous, or in- 
famous, by Tom Jones’ scurrilous Letters 
from the Dead to the Living, and was used 
recently by Stark Young, as Mr. Brown 
so gracefully recognizes in his epistle 
dedicatory — yet this volume with its 
rounded picture of the stage, its historic 
background and its pointed modern criti- 
cism is a delightful contribution to the 
belles-lettres of the theatre. 

RosaMonpD GILDER 


CHILDREN AND THEATRES 


Kai Khosru, and Other Plays for Chil- 
dren, by Dorothy Coit. National Theatre 
Conference: $1.50. Behind the Magic 
Curtain, Eight Folk Scenes, produced 
by the Funior Players of the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. National Theatre 
Conference: $17.50. The Moscow 
Theatre for Children. International 
Publishers: 50 cents. 


oe may be on the high road and 
Russia on the low road but, where the 
child’s place in the theatre is concerned, 
both countries are reaching a children’s- 
theatre viewpoint at about the same time 
— if they are not approaching the same 
theatre. Which may be a dangerous gen- 
erality, for certainly a comparison of these 
three books (two of them collections of 
short plays, one the story of a theatre) 
indicates striking divergencies in the 
American and Russian attitude toward 
theatres and plays for children. The Amer- 
ican books, for one thing, are intended to 
get children to participate in plays as 
actors. As the book about The Moscow 
Theatre for Children shows, the Russian 
method uses adult actors trained to take 
child parts when necessary. The American 
plan is to get children to take part in the 
experiences of the play, chiefly as a way 
of broadening their experience through an 
enlarged interest in other countries and 
periods and cultures. In the Russian thea- 
tre the children share the play’s expe- 
riences vicariously, as audience, while 
Soviet ideals are being driven home. The 
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American books use the stage arch as the 
gateway to an intimate experience of the 
arts. The Russian way is to use the arts 
as an emphasis for the play’s idea, and 
the play as a gateway to a realization of 
the facts of Soviet life. 

Two points of similarity are equally 
obvious. Both countries are coming closer 
to the belief that the theatre can be an im- 
portant factor in the growth and develop- 
ment of children; and both countries think 
of the children’s theatre as the meeting 
ground of many arts. ‘Dancing, speaking, 
pantomime, drawing, painting, modelling 

. music . . . design, color, materials, 
workmanship’ — so Dorothy Coit lists 
the factors that go into the production of 
her plays. ‘Music, color scheme, lights, 
vivid gesture and expressive diction .. . 
dance’ are among the attributes of The 
Moscow Theatre for Children as Natalia 
Satz lists them in her introduction to the 
book about that theatre. 


Kai Khosru, which takes its title from 
the first of the five plays in the book, was, 
like the other four, written by the co- 
director of the King-Coit Children’s 
Theatre, New York. Really a school of the 
theatre arts, this group meets weekly dur- 
ing the winter; and early each spring 
closes the year’s work by producing a play. 
During the whole winter one single play 
has been under development, with the 
children taking part in all production de- 
tails as well as doing the acting. Rosamond 
Gilder in her foreword and Miss Coit in 
the introduction describe the teaching 
methods and the objectives of the school. 

The plays come from varied sources. 
Kai Khosru is adapted from Firdausi’s 
Shahnama and tells the story of a young 

rince who seems to have been identified 
by the Persians with Cyrus the Great. 
Theseus is based on the Greek myth. 
Aucassin and Nicolete is a play from the 
mediaeval French poem. Na/a and Damay- 
anti is derived from tales of the Hindus. 
Shakespeare’s Tempest has been adjusted 
especially for children. In every case a 
prose account of the story accompanies 
the play, the method being for the teacher 





to read the story aloud to familiarize the 
children with the plot before actual work 
on the play begins. 

Behind the Magic Curtain is a compila- 
tion of eight folk scenes from the repertory 
of the Junior Players of the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. ‘A touch with the basic cul- 
ture of folk life has always seemed to us 

. a vital background for the apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the theatre,’ 
Irene Lewisohn writes in her foreword. 
These touches are with Sweden in 4d- 
ventures of Olle, with old Russia in Kolyada, 
England in The Mummer’s Revel and 
Masque of the Apple, the Basque country 
in Mascaiada, France in Fleur and Blanche- 
fleur, and with Japan in Harusaki. For 
each play lists of properties, sources of 
song and music material, and books for 
additional reference are listed in detail — 
ready for the director of any children’s 
theatre to use to quick advantage. 

In all three books pictures play an im- 
portant part. In the two American play 
books they are of invaluable aid to any one 
interested in production plans, for they 
permit a study of costumes and sets help- 
ful in securing the same excellence at- 
tained in the original. In the book about 
The Moscow Theatre for Children, pic- 
tures give almost the whole account — 
the text being limited to a brief foreword 
and an introduction by Natalia Satz, who 
founded the theatre fifteen years ago and 
has continued as its Director since then. 
Aside from what she has to say about the 
methods and objectives of her theatre, 
pictures and brief captions tell the story 
of the plays and repertory, of the partici- 
pating actors and artists, of the audiences, 
and of the settings and costumes. 


CONCERT TOUR: 1860-61 


The Cowells in America, edited by M. 
Willson Disher. Oxford: $6.50. 


| Se ved so often there appears a book, 
little publicized and never extrava- 
gantly popular, that resurrects a pleasant 
bit of the past so unpretentiously, vividly 
and entertainingly that it becomes a minor 
treasure. Last season, God’s Pocket, Ra- 
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chel Field’s reconstruction of the diary of 
an early nineteenth-century showman, 
was such a volume. This year the select 
group is enriched by The Cowells in Amer- 
ica, an unadorned journal (finely prefaced 
and edited by M. Willson Disher) by an 
Englishwoman whose husband, Sam Cow- 
ell, toured America as ‘the king of comic 
song’ in 1860-61. 

Both the Cowells were parts of English 
theatre tradition, related to the Kembles 
and other famous stage families (the diary 
was handed down to a granddaughter, 
Sydney Fairbrother, London actress). Mrs. 
Emilie Ebsworth Cowell, however, al- 
though she had been on the stage in her 
youth, was the domestic half of the mar- 
riage, and, with a common sense and ef- 
ficiency that years of economy and con- 
trolling a temperamental partner must 
have taught her, she observed while her 
husband articulated. She was an inde- 
fatigable spectator, as the length of her 
two-year diary demonstrates, but she was 
keen and balanced as well. 

With a ‘non-professional’, ‘not-for- 
publication’ approach that conveys a 
verity that such a style usually lacks, she 
surpasses many more ‘important’, liter- 
ary accounts of the period. One does not 
look in such a book for this: ‘The Yankees 
have a peculiar, hard shrewdness in their 
looks ... Their small and _ twinkling 
eyes are ever watching yours, and they al- 
ways seem thinking “What can I make 
out of you?” But the Southerner shews 
the effect of the climate he lives under, 
still more. He seems always pricking up 
his ears to find out offence, but in his 
friendship he would brave death without 
a moments regret. He is “ready to like”, 
and full of generous enthusiasm, but so 
brutal in his habits (and language, some- 
times) that he is a dangerous companion.’ 
Other equally candid and accurate obser- 
vations — seldom as ponderous — give a 
good general impression of ordinary 
American life and people of this time, and 
more than a hint of the vital events that 
were brewing and, in the end, boiling over. 
(Emilie, first a disinterested and almost 
uninterested visitor, found herself a 
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violent partisan when the Civil War 
finally touched her alien consciousness.) 

In particular, The Cowells in America is 
a detailed insight into the life of traveling 
performers — a reasonably typical one, 
despite the foreignness of the protagonists. 
The life was principally hardship — ab- 
sconding managers and poor receipts, 
inadequate accommodations and filthy 
surroundings (filth that extended beyond 
theatres and hotels into private homes and 
city streets). But it was lightened by un- 
expected kindnesses from mere acquaint- 
ances, meetings with old friends and 
celebrities and, whenever life seemed least 
bearable, an opportune success in the 
‘halls’, The grace with which the likable 
diarist met both happiness and tribulation 
is enviable; and this, in sum, is what 
makes her book treasurable. 


PLAYS 
pera FRENCH, INC., has _ recently 
added the following to their list of 
printed plays in inexpensive forinat: Moor 
Born by Dan Totheroh ($1.50), Her 
Master’s Voice by Clare Kummer, Peter 
Tbbetson by John N. Raphael, Thunder on 
the Left by Jean Ferguson Black, Payment 
Deferred by Jeffrey Dell, Man on Stilts by 
Edwin L. and Albert Barker, and Murray 
Hill by Leslie Howard (each $.75). 
Dramatic Duologues is an anthology of four 
short plays in verse by Edgar Lee Masters 
($1). Addison Geery Smith has drama- 
tized some O. Henry short stories which 
French publishes as Ten Plays From 0. 
Henry ($1.50). 


Dictionary of Foreign Terms, by C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson. Crowell: $2. 


D* MAwsoNn’s latest book, the result 
of a lifetime of research, is an addi- 
tion to the world of lexicography. The 
editor has drawn on fifty-six languages, 
and has gone from words to quotations, 
from Orientalisms to Border American- 
isms, to provide translations for almost 
all terms the writer, translator, editor — 
and general reader — could ask for. In a 
phrase that is used for books of much less 
service, this volume fills a long-felt need. 








Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 





LE MEZZETIN BY ANTOINE WATTEAU, an important new acquisition 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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THE COWELLS 
IN AMERICA 


Edited by M. Willson Disher. The Diary of 
Mrs. Sam Cowell during her husband’s Music- 
Hall tour at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Many sidelights on the private lives of famous 
Victorian theatrical families — The Fairbrothers, 
The Batemans, The Comptons, The Conways, 
The Tearles, The Jeffersons, The Wallacks, The 
Booths. “‘ You have glimpses of famous person- 
ages, theatrical and political . . . an odd and 
singularly attractive book, which takes the 
reader into its confidence, talking as one human 
being to another.”— WN. Y. Sun. Fascinating 
illustrations from photographs, and other con- 
temporary sources. 


@ For Music Lovers 


MENDELSSOHN and HIS 
FRIENDS in KENSINGTON 


Edited by Rosemund Brunel Gotch. Inti- 
mate letters that tell of Kensington life a hundred 
years ago, of the great musician and his group of 
delightful friends. Illustrated. $¢.00 


The PURITANS and MUSIC 
in England and New England 


By Percy A. Scholes. Contains the fullest 
description of 16th and 17th century musical life 
in both countries and dispels the legendary 
hatred of the Puritans for music and the dance. 
Illustrated. $8.50 


NATIONAL MUSIC 


By R. Vaughan Williams. A stimulating 
study of music, from the primitive folk song to 
the finished expression as a national phenomenon, 
by the well known English composer. 75 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 




















La Argentina 
by André Levinson 


A STUDY IN SPANISH DANCING 
By the Author of 


“The Life of Leon Bakst’’ 
“La Danse d’Aujourd’hui”’ 
“La Danse Au Théatre’”’ 


a 


With thirty-two full page il- 
lustrations of the characters 
and costumes that make up 
the repertoire of this greatest 
artist of the Spanish Dance. 


A 
Price $10.00 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


40 East 49th Street, New York 
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See for Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, 
together with some to look forward to 
within the month (dates indefinite), 
and a list of those which have closed 
since the last recording. The opening 
and closing dates appear in parentheses 
after the title. The listing is complete 
through Fanuary 16. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933——.) 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producer: 
Anthony Brown. With James Bell. 


LIFE BEGINS AT 8:40 (Aug. 27——.) 
Revue. Producer: Lee Shubert. Senge by 
— Murray Anderson. Settings by Al- 
pr Johnson. With Ray Bolger and Bert 

r. 





THE GREAT WALTZ (Sept. 22 -) 
Operetta based on the lives of Johann 
Strauss and his son. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. Staged by Hassard Short. Settings 
by Albert Johnson. 


THE DISTAFF SIDE (Sept. 25-Feb. 2.) 
Drama by John van Druten. From Lon- 
don. Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman 
and Auriol Lee. Directed by Auriol Lee. 
With Sybil Thorndike, Estelle Winwood 
and Mildred Natwick. 


MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG (Sept. 
29——.) Drama by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Mary 
Philips, Kenneth MacKenna, Walter Abel 
and Jessie Royce Landis. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17——.) 
Comedy by Lawrence Riley. Producer: 
Brock Pemberton. With Gladys George 
and Otto Hulett. 


THE FARMER TAKES A WIFE (Oct. 
j3o——.) Dramatization of Walter D. 
Edmonds’ novel, Rome Haul, by Marc 
Connelly and Frank B. Elser. Producer: 
Max Gordon. Settings by Donald Oen- 
slager. With June Walker, Henry Fonda 
and Herb Williams. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20o——.) 
by Lillian Hellman. Producer and direc- 
tor: Herman Shumlin. With Katherine 
Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee, 
Barbara Beals and Robert Keith. 


ANYTHING GOES! (Nov. 21—) 


PAGE MISS GLORY (Nov. 27——..)f 


GOLD EAGLE GUY (Nov. 28——.) D 


REVENGE WITH MUSIC (Nov. af 


SAILORS OF CATTARO ‘(Dec. 10 : 


ODE TO LIBERTY (Dec. 21——.) 


RAIN FROM HEAVEN (Dec. 24 


ACCENT ON YOUTH 


WALTER 


THUMBS UP! (Dec. 27— 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS (Dee, 2 


THE PETRIFIED FOREST (Jan. 






















cal farce by Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodg 
and Russel Crouse. Music and lyrig Na 
Cole Porter. Producer: Vinton Frees 
Directed by Howard Lindsay. Settis 
Donald Oenslager. With Victor Mos 
Ethel Merman, Bettina Hall and 
Gaxton. 


by Joseph Schrank and Philip Dung 
Producers: Schwab and_ Dunning, 
rected by George Abbott. With Chg 
Brown. 


by Melvin Levy. Producer: Group 
tre. Directed by Lee Strasberg, Se 
by Donald Oenslager. With J. Edgil mest 
Bromberg. 


8; Dec. 24———-.) Musical by Howard Digg 
and Arthur Schwartz. Producers: S¢ 


and Franklin. Settings by Albert John 86 
With Libby Holman, Charles Winnjgg The 
and Georges Metaxa. - 
ei 
POST ROAD (Dec. 4——.) Comedyil buil 
Wilbur Daniel Steele and Norma Mitdill son: 
Producers: Potter and Haight. Digi Mu: 
by H. C. Potter. With Lucile Watsonall rect 
Percy Kilbride. AR 
VALLEY FORGE (Dec. 1o——.) byl THI 
well Anderson. Producer: Theatre 
With Philip Merivale. Essa 


by Friedrich Wolf, adapted by 

































Wallis. Producer: Theatre Union, ¥ “eee 
Tom Powers. p 
ROMEO AND JULIET (Dec. 20-Jou, 
Version by Katharine Cornell and THE 
rie McClintic. Directed by 40 | 


McClintic. Settings by Jo Miela 
With Katharine Cornell, Basil Rathi 
Brian Aherne and Charles Waldron 


tion by Sidney Howardof Liberté Pi 


by Michel Duran. Producer: 
Miller. With Ina Claire and 
Slezak. 


S. N. Behrman. Producer: Theatre 
Directed by Philip Moeller. Wit 
Cowl and John Halliday. 


(Dec. 
Comedy by Samson Raphaelso 
ducer: Crosby Gaige. Directed b 
W. Levy. With Nicholas Hannea 
stance Cummings, Ernest Cossart,? 
Lawford and Irene Purcell. 


HAMPDEN REPER 
(Dec. 25-Jan. 19) Presenting 
Richelieu, Richard III and Macbe 


-.) Revi 
ducer: Eddie Dowling. Directed 6 
Murray Anderson. Settings and ca 
by Ted Weidhaas, Raoul Péne B 
and James Reynolds. With Paul 
Bobby Clark, Hal Le Roy, Ray 
Eddie Garr and Eddie Dowling. 


Operetta with score by Rudolf 
Producers: Shuberts. With Paul 
Natalie Hall, Hallids 
Andrew Tombes. 


Robert 


by Robert E. Sherwood. Produce 
bert Miller and Leslie Howard, 
ciation with Arthur Hopkins. Di 
Arthur Hopkins. With Leslie = 
Humphrey Bogart, Charles Do 
and Peggy Conklin. 


(Continued on second page follow 
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NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART $1.50 


Adapted by Agnes Morgan from 

_ W. Ryder’s translation 
The Neighborhood Playhouse acting 
version of the famous Hindu drama. 
harlalll Stage and production notes, illustrated. 


KAl KHOSRU, AND OTHER PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN $1.50 
by Dorothy Coit 

five plays and their stories adapted from 
masterpieces of world literature — Per- 
sia, Greece, India, France and England 
arerepresented. Introductory chapter on 
teaching and production. Illustrated. 


. GE BEHIND THE MAGIC CURTAIN 

“ull EIGHT FOLK SCENES $1.50 
These plays and scenarios were pro- 
duced by the Junior Players of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. Each scene is 
built around the folk-lore, the traditional 
songs and dances of a different country. 
Music notes, bibliographies, stage di- 
rections and illustrations. 
ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW 
THEATRE $2.50 

Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 

Essays and projects by Norman Bel 
Geddes, William Lescaze, Lee Simonson, 
Ff. A. Pawley. The book is amply illus- 
trated with photographs of actual thea- 
tres, projects, plans and charts. 


Published by Theatre Arts, Inc., for 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 
40 East 49th Street New York 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


The DRAMA 
BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


48 WEST 52nd STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Additions for Your Library 
Theatre and Stage —2 volumes—Ed. Harold Downs 
A complete compendium of expert information on all 
kinds and phases of amateur production, profusely 
illustrated. Set $10.00 
Colonel Wotherspoon, What It Is to be Young, Dancing 
Bear, Girl Who Did Not Want to Go to Kuala Lumpur 


James Bridie $3.00 
The Mighty Barnum — a scenario 
Gene Fowler and Bess Meredyth $2.00 
Flowers of the Forest John van Druten $1.25 
Living Dangerously 
Reginald Simpson and Frank Gregory $1.25 














Compiled and edited by | 
Eugene Lyons with a Foreword | 


| by Elmer Rice 


SOVIET 
PLAYS 


This collection of Red Russia’s favor- | 
ite plays includes: Days of the Turbins 

—Squaring the Circle—Tempo— | 
Bread — Inga — Fear. $3.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. | 
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Outstanding Plays 


For Little Theatres | 


THE FIRST LEGION 

JUDGMENT DAY 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 

THE DARK TOWER 

DOUBLE DOOR 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 

THE JOYOUS SEASON 

DINNER AT EIGHT 

THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS | 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES | 

GOODBYE AGAIN 

DANGEROUS CORNER | 

THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS | 

CRIMINAL AT LARGE 

TEN MINUTE ALIBI | 

THE CRADLE SONG 

CANDLE LIGHT 

THE TAVERN 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE 

AUTUMN CROCUS 

OF THEE I SING 

MURRAY HILL 

THE CURTAIN RISES 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 

INVITATION TO A MURDER 

MOOR BORN 

THE LATE CHRISTOPHER 
BEAN 

WEDNESDAY’S CHILD 

THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our new 1935 
Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York | 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles | 


| 


| 

















THEATRE 


a 


ARTS PRINTS 


Introduction by John Mason Brown 


At a New Low Price 
$1.50 
A MALUABLE library of 150 half-tone re- 


productions of stage settings, costumes, de- 
signs and theatres for only | cent apiece. 


COLLECTION presenting the arts of the 
theatre—the stages, productions, costumes, 
designs, settings, etc. — as developed 
period of theatrical history from the days of the 
Greeks to our own. For the use of theatre-lovers, 
students and teachers, to illustrate courses in the his- 
tory of the drama; to supplement students’ or teachers’ 
notebooks on the development of the theatre, stage 
design, costume; to serve as models for classes in stage 
design; to extra-illuminate general books; to use in 
conjunction with current books and magazines on 
the arts of the theatre. 


THEATRE ARTS Inc. 
40 East 49th Street, New York 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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Frances 


ROBINSON: 
DUFF “The Great Teacher” 


— DAVID BELASCO 
| Learn the secrets of artistry through the methods 
of this famous coach. Dramatic training for stage 
and screen. Radio technique. 

of: INA CLAIRE, HELEN HAYES, 
KATHARINE HEPBURN, KENNETH 
ENNA, DOUGLASS MONTGOMERY, 
CAROL STONE and many other stars 


MIDWINTER COURSE — NOW 
Individual Instruction 
Beginners’ Class, Advanced Class 
Special Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers 
Call, write or phone for Literature 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
PHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 51 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 1 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 








COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
DRAMA—VOICE 
MOTION 
EFFECTIVE SPEECH 
INTERPRETATION 


RADIO — DANCE — DESIGN 


Winter and Summer Term. Accredited. Dipl 
and Degrees offered 





Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
45th year. Catalog on request. 


Dept. 20 616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 





THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Beginning its second year 
in New York 


GEORGE BALANCHINE and 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF sive com- 
plete instruction in classical technique, 
adagio, character, etc. Lectures on the 
Dance by LINCOLN KIRSTEIN, 

25 students graduated this year have 
joined The American Ballet Company. 


Director of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW. 


Send for information: 637 Madison Ave. 
New York Wickersham 2-7667 














KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 








DEVON, ENGLAND. 


The School of the 


\|BALLETS JOOSS 
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full Professional Education for Stage 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—_ 


Prospectus and full information may be 


tbtained from the American Representa- 
lve, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
we, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 


SPEECH-DRAMA 
ITHACA COLLEGE 
A Training Ground 


for the 
American Theatre 


Acting — Stage Mechanics 
Design — Directing fundamentals 
Play Writing 
A Training Ground for 


Teachers — Directors of 
Speech — Dramatics 


Full henfieite Ga ourses; B. S. Degree 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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PHIDELAH 

















On an Island in the 
Ocean near Cape Cod 
Summer School 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island 
24th year 
Acting, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Stage 
Direction, Professional Stock Com- 
pany playing nightly in our own 
Play House. Horseback Riding, Swim- 
ming, Boating. 
Winter School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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RICE [ 





For catalogue address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1103 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 


























THE WIZARD OF OZ 


Musical Marionette Operetta 


Staged by Ellen Van Volkenburg 
and Irene Phillips 


Acclaimed as America’s 
Finest Marionette Show 


110 Performances 
CORNISH MARIONETTES 
Second California Tour 


Now Booking 


CORNISH SCHOOL 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








YORK SCHOOL 
THE THEATRE 

| ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, DIRECTOR 
‘ 

STAGE e SCREEN e RADIO 
Winter Courses 

in 
NEW YORK CITY 














Summer Courses 
in 
WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 
also 
AMERICAN THEATRICAL SEMINAR, 
MOZARTEUM, SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
Write for Catalog 
Suite A, 139 West 56th Street, New York 











COlumbus 5-2445 


» DRAMA 


DEPARTMENT 





4 


DAVID ITKIN, Director 

A professiona! schoo! with University 
prestige. Actual instruction and expe- 
rience in all phases of producing and 


acting. Reguler public performances. 
Fully equipped theatre. Diploma and 
shorter courses. A limited enrollment. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Write for illustrated, descriptive 
literature and catalog 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
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See for Yourself, Continueg | — 


THE OLD MAID (Jan. 7—.) D 
tion by Zoé Akins of Edith 


h f h story. Producer: Harry Moses, Dia 
The Art of the Dance |) 2o:kESsc."inal 
L 


A LADY DETAINED (Jan. 9—yJ} 





Samuel Shipman and John B. 4 


LIVING DANGEROUSLY (Jan. 7 and 

sadora Duncan (“2°24 
Frank Gregory. From London, Prod | 

Lee Shubert. With Conway Tearle af | 

Phoebe Foster. 


. , Y P LABURNUM GROVE (Jan. 14—) 
. B. Priestley. F London, 
Edited, with an introduction, by J.B. Priestley. From London, Profi 


Edmund Gwenn. 


SHELDON CHENEY FLY AWAY HOME (Jan, 15—) cg 


edy by Dorothy Bennett and 
White. Producer: Theron Bam 
With Thomas Mitchell. 
















A collection of twenty singularly suggestive and POINT VALAINE (Jan, 16—) 
inf ’ ; , Noel Coward. Producer: John C, Wilgy 
informative essays — substantially all of Isadora’s | Settings by Gladys E. Calthrop. Di 
aoe ’ : | by the author. With Osgood Perk 
writings on the dance — constitute a unique con- Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Laat 


tribution to the literature of the dance and a trench- 
ant document in the history of Modern Art. 





LOOKING FORWARD 
|ESCAPE ME NEVER! (Jan. 21) Come 





by Margaret Kennedy. Producers; 
As the dancer lived, so she wrote, directly, fear- tre Guild, in association with C 
| B. Cochran. With Elisabeth Bergner, d 
lessly, with extraordinary flashes of revealment. . . . ON TO FORTUNE (Jan, 23) by Ami: | 
Isadora Duncan herself conceived the idea of col- ers: Crosby Gaigeand Charles Het " 
c Sate l g R t A 
lecting her essays, and had talked over the possibility See ene oy eee 
. THE BARRETTS OF WIMP0 
with the editor of this volume. She had also planned STREET (Jan, 28) Revival of the phl | 9, 
; ; by Rudolf Besier. Producer: Kathar 
to gather a collection of the drawings and photo- Cornell. Limited engagement. == 
. THE CLOSED GARDEN (Feb. pianos 
graphs made of her by famous artists, to illustrate the tion by Arthur ama ah of the fae 
book To h , . dded Green novel. Producers: Kenny 
OOK.... 10 her Own essays Nave OEEN aagea 4a and Elihu Glass. With Joanna Roos. 
group of tributes and critical forewords by Marghe- RAIN (Feb. 11) Revival of play by Jo 
Colton and Clemence Randolph. Pr 
rita Duncan, Raymond Duncan, Robert Edmond Jones, ducer: Sam H. Harris, With Ta 
an ead. 
Eva Le Gallienne, Shaemas O’Sheel, Max Eastman NOAH (Feb. 17) Adaptation by Arthe Si 
d M F R b Wilmurt from the French of André Obe 
an ary Fanton Koberts. With Pierre Fresnay. 
DAI 
CLOSED 
. ; HEDDA GABLER (Dec. 3-8) 
With thirty-three illustrations of original drawings by Leon THE CRADLE SONG (Dec. 10-15) 
Bakst, Antoine Bourdelle, José Clara, Maurice Denis, Grand- DARK VICTORY (Nov. 9-Dec. 29) 
jouan, August von Kaulbach, Van Deering Perrine, Auguste MOTHER LODE (Dec. 22-29) | 
; BABY POMPADOUR (Dec. 27-29) 
Rodin, Dunoyer de Segonzac and Abraham Walkowitz, and seneaia now aay iret oebeee tian ee BA 
with photographs by Arnold Genthe and Edward Steichen. FOOLS RUSH IN (Dec. 25—Jan. 4) \ 
THE O'FLYNN (Dec. 27-Jan. 4) 
SMALL MIRACLE (Sept. 26-Jan. 5) | 
e THE FIRST LEGION (Oct. 1-Jan.5) | 
L’AIGLON (Nov. 3-Jan. 5) Full f 
SO MANY PATHS (Dec. 6-17; Dec. 24-J0™ | Dance 





| THE SKY’S THE LIMIT (Dec. 17-Jan. 5) 
TH EATRE ARTS, INC. | PIPER PAID (Dec. 25-—Jan. 4 


| BIRTHDAY (Dec, 26-Jan. 5) 


40 East 49th Street, New York | SLIGHTLY DELIRIOUS (Dec. 31-Jan. 3) | Prospe 
DODSWORTH (Feb. 24-June 30; Aug. 2p tain 

z | Jan. 12) lve, \ 

Price $7.50 | WITHIN THE GATES (O¢t. 22-Jan. 12) we, f 

SAY WHEN (Nov. 8-Jan. 12) the 


CALLING ALL STARS (Dec.13-Jan. 12) 
| RUTH PRAPER (Dec. 26-Jan. 13) 











When writing to advertisers please mention TueatrE Arts MONTHLY 








